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THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue principal object of a Newspaper is to convey intelligence. It 
is proposed in the Spgcraror to give this, the first and most pro- 
minent place, to a report of all the leading occurrences of the week. 
In this department, the reader may always expect a summary 
account of every public proceeding, or transaction of interest, 
whether the scene may lie at home or abroad, that has taken place 
within the seven days preceding the termination of our labours; 
which, we wish it to be remarked, close on Saturday at midnight. 








Tue Russians are advancing slowly in their invasion of Bulgaria: 
the army has crossed the Danube at several points, and thrown a 
bridge over the river. The fort of Isakza has yieldel, and the 

_ town is burnt; but the more important fortress of Brailow, or 
Tbrail still resists; at least there is no certainty that it has fallen. 
The Emperor Nicholas has pitched his camp at Babadagh, a town 
of Bulgaria, lying between twenty and thirty miles from the south 
bank of the Danube. Count Wittgenstein has issued a proclama- 
tion to the Bulgarians, inviting them to receive the Russians as 
friends; notwithstanding which, they have, it is said, been driven into 
the interior by the Turks. A corps of Turkish troops has made 
a demonstration of more vigorous resistance. Crossing the Da- 
nube at Widdin, they have fallen upon the right of General Roth's 
division, which was about to invest Giurdzio, a strong fortress on 
the left bank of that river. Though the attempt failed, the Rus- 
sians are said to have suffered considerably. The movements of the 
Russian army indicate an intention of crossing the Balkan, after 
clearing before them the fortresses in their front. They must make 
haste ; for all who know the country dwell upon the fatal effects 
of the hot season in these districts. 





The Regent of Portugal is endeavouring to cover his usurpa- 
tion of royalty by such forms as are within his reach. On the 
question being put to the General Assembly of the Cortes, whe- 
ther Don Pedro retained his rights as Prince Royal of Portugal, 
after accepting a foreign crown, the Cortes answered in the nega- 
tive; and “ solicited” Don Miguel to assume the reins of 
government as king. They were to meet on Monday last to 
proclaim him.’ -The- Constitutional army is on its march towards 
Lisbon, accompanied by part of the Provisional Junta; but its 
progress is not distinctly known. The British naval officers do 
not,appear to be treating the blockade of Oporto with that respect 
which was paid to it by Ministers at home. 





The Irish Catholics are disputing the re-election of Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald for the County of Clare. On Monday the candidates 
were put in nomination, and on Tuesday it appeared likely 
that Mr. O'Connell would be returned by a large majority. 
Mr. Fitzgerald addressed the frecholders in an animated and 
eloquent speech, well calculated to erase any hostile impres- 
sions that might have been made against him as an individual; 
and he appeared supported by all the wealth and landed interest of 
the county. The predominance of the forty-shilling freeholders 
must soon, however, decide the matter in the first instance. 
The agitation in the county was immense; the priests are said 
to have exerted their influence in conjunction with the Associa- 
tion, and to have led the freeholders up to the capital in droves. 
The election of.a Roman Catholic to serve in Parliament is one of 
the most extraordinary measures that has ever been adopted by 
a party ; and the singularity of it is not diminished by the rumour, 
that, it is held by distinguished lawyers (Mr. Charles Butler 
and Mr. Valentine Blake) that a Roman Catholic may legally sit 
in Parliament. The election, up to Wednesday, was conducted with 
perfect good-humour : although a show of opposition was got up 
against Mr. Fitzgerald's conduct, it was perfectly manifest that the 
measure proceeded upon a system which disregarded the indivi- 
dual. In that respect the personal selection seems to have been 
unfortunate ; for Mr. Fitzgerald received tributes of private respect 
on all hands ; and the whole body of gentry in the county seem 





to have takena pride in coming forward, if only to avow their una- 
nimous sense of his merits. 


Mr. V. Fitzgerald was put in nomination by Sir E. O’Brien, a gentle- 
man highly popular in the county, and whom the Catholics had reckoned 
upon as remaining neuter, at least. He was proceeding to eulogize the 
character of his nominec, when he was interrupted by the Sheriff, who 
had taken offence at Mr. O’Gorman Mahon’s dress. 

The Sheriff—‘ 1 call upon that person there (pointing to Mr. O’Gor- 
man Mahon, who was dressed in his order of Liberator uniform, wearing 
his green badge and medal) to remove from his person that party badge 
which he now displays.” 

Mr. O’Gorman Mahon—“ I tell that person who commands this per- 
son, that this person disdains to wear a party badge—he has the ensign 
of his country displayed around his neck, and never shall it be taken 
from him but with his life.’ (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. O’Connell—‘‘ Green is no party colour. It may, to be sure, be 
hateful in the eyes of our opponents ; but that darling colour shall flourish 
when the blood-stained orange shall fade and be trodden under foot. 
(Cheers.) Weare in Ireland still; and neither Wellington nor his Cabi- 
net shall trample upon us. (Cheers.) Out of courtesy to the Sheriff, 1 
did not wear the badge, but the colour is dear to me as my heart’s 
blood.’ (Cheers.) 

Mr. O’Gorman Mahon—“ I will not lower this green badgeas long as I 
have an arm to protect it: (Cheers.) I owe the Sheriff no courtesy, and 
he shall have none from me. I called upon the Sheriff to give us time by 
postponing the election, to get a proper candidate, and he refused; and 
is itto this man that I amto pay a mark of courtesy.” (Cries of ‘‘ No, no.” 

The Sheriff here consulted with his Assessor for some time, and then 
said—‘‘ I may have been wrong in calling it a party colour; but surely in 
a contest like the present, every badge of distinction ought to be 
avoided.” 

Sir E. O’Brien complimented Mr. O’Connell, and recommended him to 
turn his attention to his native county of Kerry, and leave the free- 
holders of Clare to themselves. 

After Mr. V. Fitzgerald had been seconded by Sir Augustus Fitzgerald, 
the Sheriff demanded whether the freeholders had any other member to 

ropose ? 

‘ No answer having been made, all eyes were fixed for a moment on Mr. 
O’Gorman Mahon, who was to have proposed Mr. O’Connell. 

Mr. O’Connell, addressing Mr. Mahon—*‘ Are you aware of your 
duty?” 

Mr. Mahon—“‘ 1 am, perfectly, and will do it manfully.” (Cheers.) 

Sheriff—‘ Freeholders of Clare, will you or any of you propose any 
other candidate ?” \ 

Mr. O’Gorman Mahon—"‘ Not, sir, without putting the question to the- 
freeholders of Clare.” (Loud cheers.) z 

Mr. Mahon made several charges against Mr. Fitzgerald; his vote 
against the repeal of the Test Acts; his vote in putting down the old 
Catholic Association ; and above ail, his connexion with the Wellington 
Cabinet; and concluded with proposing to them ‘‘the man of the 
people,” Daniel O’Connell, Esq., as a fit representative ; a man who would 
sit in the House, and speak and vote for his country without any 
penalty.” 5 

Mr. Steele seconded the nomination of O’Connell, after which, Mr. 
Fitzgerald addressed the meeting. ‘It has been said, and perhaps be- 
lieved, that I was not honest in the support which I gave to the Catholic 
Question.” 

Mr. O’Gorman Mahon—“ It comes to that.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald—‘ I do not for a moment doubt the gentleman’s right 
to question the propriety of any vote I may have given; but I do con- 
fess that I cannot reconcile the expressions of personal regard which he 
bestowed upon me with his at the same time attributing to me dishonesty 
of purpose.” 

Mr. O’Gorman Mahon—‘ I do not think I used the word; but I adopt- 
ed it at his suggestion, in order that Mr. Fitzgerald may, in a manly 
manner, meet the charge.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald—“ Sir, I am incapable of taking any but a manly course, 
either in this instance or in any other. (Cheers.) J shall therefore come 
to the essence of the charge; which is this, that I was not honest in the 
support which I gave the Catholics.’ This imputation he warmly denied. 
The ground of his vote against the Dissenters was the hostility of the 
Dissenters to the Catholic Claims, He then vindicated his vote on the 
East Retford bill; showing that the extension of the franchise to the 
hundred was not likely to injure the Catholics, as had been alleged. His 
vote against the Association he defended by the authority of Lord Wel- 
lesley, and because it was likely to injure the Catholic cause. Friend as 
he had been to that cause, he deprecated the injustice of the system, by 
which he had been selected as a victim, upon whom to wreak the punish. 
ment of their wrongs; and altogether condemned measures that had no 
other end than severing the ties that subsist between the landholders and 
their tenantry. ‘‘ When the day arrives, and arrive I fear it will, when a 
serious difference will take place between the landed proprietor and his 
tenant—and by Heaven, I deprecate the thought of it; but, if it should 
arrive, let me ask, is it the payment of an arrear of rent by any body of 
men that will compensate to the unfortunate peasant for being deprived 
of his natural protector? Is it the payment of a few pounds that can 
compensate the tenant for the total alienation of his landlord? When the 
poor man is sick, and his family perhaps famishing with hunger, where 
will those men be, who, to gratify a public, perhaps ‘a private pique, burst 
the bonds which for years have bound together the: landlord and tenant, 
by what was till now considered an jndissoluble tie?’ Alas! they will be 
far distant, and the unfortunate tenant will have nobody to look to for 
relief and comfort, except that landlord whom he is now called upon to . 
desert.” (Cheers.) a 

Mr. O’Connell addressed the meeting ; and held out va promises 
of what he should do when in the House, andin what ligh ~he should 
consider himself—as a juror between the country and the King. He 


followed up the charges against Mr, Fitsgerald ; allowing, however, that 
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he had been mistaken in supposing him to have been a great receiver of 
the public money; and more’ particularly ridiculed the condescension 
with which the aristocracy spoke of the cause of the people.—‘‘ Ok 
there is nothing makes the iron enter my soul so much asthe air of pa- 
tronage with which our claims are taken under the wing of a great per- 
sonage. ‘I took the trouble of penninga petition, forsooth!’ But the 
right honourable gentleman mistakes us; the time when we could be 
trampled upon with impunity is gone by. We do not now, as we were 
wont to do, bend our necks before our masters. Are there no biblical 
persecutors amongst his supporters? Are not ‘he wretched father and 
mother driven out to starve unless their wretched children are permitted 
to attend all the proselytizing schools? Mr. V. Fitzgerald put down one 
Association—if you send him to Parliament, he will be voting to put 
down another. He did not condescend to express regret even for the vote 
he gave; andwhy, think you? Because his colleagues are planning the 
destruction of another.” 

When Mr. O’Connell concluded, the High Sheriff put the question; 
and a majority appearing for O’Connell, a poll was demanded, which the 
>? terminated, as we have stated, by the resignation of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. 


It was universally reported on Friday and Saturday, that Mr. 
O'Connell had been elected on the resignation of Mr. Vesey Fitz- 
gerald, on Tuesday evening; and in this belief all the morning 
papers were published. Mr. O°Connell was at the head of the poll 
on Tuesday ; but he is not yet returned. There does not, however, 
appear the least doubt of the result. 


The latest intelligence from Ennis is given in the following letter 
(abridged) ; which conveys a brief idea of the scenes there passing. 

** Ennis, July 2—The polling for both parties commenced yesterday, 
after a number of delays, at one o’clock, and lasted until six in the even- 
ing. So early as eight o’clock in the morning the freeholders of Mr. 
Ormsby Vandeleur, of Kilrush, amounting to nearly 300, marched into the 
town, preceded by colours, every man having a green leaf in his hat, and 
were received with the loudest cheering. 
brought in by Mr. O’Leary, the parish priest, who preceded them, to 
vote for Mr. O’Connell. Their cry on entering the town was, ‘ Here’s 
Kilrush for O’Connell and our priest.’ 

** Soon after, the Rev. Mr.M‘Inerny, the parish priest of Feakle, came in 
at the head of another body of freeholders from his parish, carrying 
green boughs in their hands, and preceded by a band of music playing 
* God save the King,’ and ‘St. Patrick’s Day’ 


** On adding up the numbers polled for each of the candidates up to 


six o’clock, the High Sheriff declared them to be, for 
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There are, however, two hundred votes which were given to Mr. 
O’Connell, standing over for decision. 

‘* The Catholic leaders are most cautious in their endeavours to prevent 
drinking. 

“ A curious difficulty arose at the commencement of yesterday’s poll, 
which gave rise to some merriment. It was determined, on the part of 
Mr. Fitzgerald, to create delay, that the qualification oath should be ad- 
ministered to the freeholders. There is only one house in the town where 
Testaments are sold, and the proprietor of the house being absent, they 
were obliged tu break into it to get a supply of Testaments. 

‘* The town is so crowded with freeholders, that they are lying about in 
sheds, waiting patiently under the control of the priests, until they are 
called on to vote for O’Connell. The tenants of Mr. Ormsby Vandeleur, 
the Marquis of Conyngham, Mr. Giles Dixon, Sir Edward Brien, and Mr. 
= himself, have in the course of the day voted for Mr. O’Con- 
nell. 

“‘The precautionstaken to preserve the peace here are of the most praise- 
worthy kind. Gen. Sir Charles Doyle arrived in Ennis on Monday, and 
was followed by the grenadiers of the 37th foot, the light company of the 
same regiment, and a troop of the Queen’s Bays, who drew up at one side 
of the Court-house, and a troop of the 3d Light Dragoons on the other 
side. The flank companies of the 37th regiment have marched into Clare 
Castle. The entire of the 62d Foot have arrived by a forced march from 
Templeman in Limerick; and on Monday, 150 men of that regiment 
marched inta Clare Castle, and Newmarket in Fergus. Detachments of 
the 37th Foot have also marched into Clare Castile, Six-mile Bridge, and 
Quin Abbey. These military detachments have been stationed in different 
parts of the county, to protect such of the tenantry as desire to vote with 
their landlords for Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. : 

“* One gentleman who headed his freeholders yesterday was obliged to 
head them with a pistol in his hand, and he threatened that any one who 
attempted to interfere with them he should shoot through the head. 

“‘ An extraordinary circumstance occurred in the street yesterday: as 
Mr. O’Connell was proceeding through the street, in company with his 
son Maurice, they met the Roman Catholic coadjutor bishop, the Rev. 
Dr. M‘Mahon, when the learned candidate immediately prostrated him- 
self on his knees in the most humiliating minner, and was relieved from 
that abject position by the right reverend divine. An immense number 
of the peasantry were witnesses to this ceremony, on whom it seemed to 
produced the intended effect. 

e. The polling commenced with renewed vigour on W ednesday morn- 
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The Duke of Cambridge has come from Hanover to visit the King. His 
Royal Highness, as Colonel of the Coldstream Guards, reviewed that regi- 
ment on Tuesday. Rumour points to his elevation to the highest rank in the 


army. 

The House of Lords has confirmed the judgment of Lord Eldon, as Chan- 
cellor, in the case of Mr. Wellesley and his children. Lord Redesdale 
thought the judgment fully warranted by a single sentence in a letter from 
Mr. Wellesley to Mr. Pitman :— A Court of Chancery had no right to 
Interfere between a father and his children—they had a right to be allowed 
te go to the Devil in their own way.” 

It is understood that there will be a considerabie surplus on the quarter’s 
Tevenue, the accounts of which will be published on Monday. 

The Finance Committee have come t» a determination (carried by a ma- 

x8 ‘one)that the Sinking Fund, under the circumstance of there being 
even of no use, and should be abolished. 

tish claims on Spain has been nearly brought 
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Lord Brandon has instituted proceedings far crim. con, against Mr. W. 
Lamb, late Seeretary for Ireland. 

The Marchioness of Londonderry gave « féte on Monday at Holdernesse 
House, which is said to have been un in the annals of fashion. 
“ Rank, wealth, and genius were all pm a costume of the court of 
Elizabeth, the Marchioness representing the Virgin Queen.” 

The English Opera-house, stripped of its Gallic embellishments, opened 
on Monday last, for'the summer season of song. 

Poor Curioni has been extricated, at the Middlesex Sessions, froma de- 

cate embarrassment in which he was placed by a decision at one of the 
offices of police. He has gained his appeal. 

The costs in the Portsmouth lunacy case arereduced from 85347, to 80057. 
by taxation: the expense of taxing them was 682/.!! 

Wilkie, the celebrated painter, arrived in town on Friday, after three 
years’ residence on the continent. 

A meeting, which Lord Rossmore headed, and Mr. Henry Hunt ha- 
rangued, was held on Wednesday, at the Crown and Anchor, to subscribe 
for the return of Mr, O'Connell for Clare. The day’s subscription amounted 
to 2602. 

The King’s giraffe is given over by the physicians, The complaint seems 
to be general debility, with an especial weakness in the knee-joints. 

On Saturday a duel took place between C. Creagh, Esq. of Limerick, and 
William Smith, Esq. of Liverpool, on acconnt of the latter gentleman saying 
that the ladies of Ireland drank to excess (of whiskey). Both parties met 


| near Liverpool, and having exchanged shots, Mr. Smith received his antago- 


nists ball in the abdomen, which we are sorry to announce proved fatal— 
Dublin Register. 

A dispute, originating in an unsettled account at Ascot, between two parties 
who are indicated only by their initials, W. F. and Captain B., took place on 
Thursday morning, at Wormwood Scrubs ; but tne police-oflicers prevented 
the intended duel, and the belligerents have gone to Calais. 

Frencw Duret.—A duel was fought with pistols, on Sunday last, at the 
Barriére des Denx Moulins (Paris), between a man of the name of Cotelle, 
the manager of a brothel, kept by a widow named Dupuis, in the Rue de la 
3oucherie, and the son of this ¢ady. Cotelle was killed on the spot, and 
Dupuis was wounded and carried to the hospital—_Mentor. 

The thunder peeled over the metropolis for several hours on Thursday 
night, and the effect of the lightning was beautiful. The lightning destroyed 
some trees and chimneys to the westward, and struck down the spire of 
Brentford church. 

TuameEs TunneL—A public meeting, attended by a number of distin- 
guished individuals, was held at the Freemason’s Tavern on Saturday, to 
consider the best means of completing this work ; C. N. Pallmer, Esq. M.P. 
in the chair. The Duke of Wellington spoke in the highest terms of the 
undertaking, which he declared would be of service to the whole world ; 
and suggested, on the part of the Committee, that the 200,000. necessary 
to complete the work should be raised by subscriptions and debentures of 
from 202. to 1002. each, The Duke of Cambridge also gave his testimony to 
the excellence of the project, and informed the meeting that the greatest 
interest was taken in its success on the continent. A considerable subscrip- 
tion was entered into on the spot, headed by the names of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and the Duke of Wellington, each for 5002. 

The Inspector of the Mint, Mr. Powell, in a case that came before the 

Lord Mayor, on Saturday, stated that it was now a very common practice to 
attempt to pass off sixpences washed with gold, as half-sovereigns. 
A suort time ago a marriage took place between the son of a wealthy ba- 
ronet and avery lovely girl, the daughter of a peer. Very soon after the 
ceremony, the bridegroom exhibited symptoms of derangement, and 
within a few days the lady fell from her chamber window. Whether she 
was thrown ont by her husband, ina fit of phrensy, or whether she flung 
herself out, in an attempt to escape his violence, is yet unknown. This 
melancholy affair is the subject of much observation ; and it is asked, 
whether the baronet was aware of his son’s infirmity when he sanctioned 
his marriage, and if so, whether he declared the circumstance to the 
bride’s family ? 

SurcipE or Caprain Montocomery, IN Newcate.—J. Montgomery, known 
by the name of Captain Montgomery, having been found guilty of uttering 
forged notes, was to have been executed at Newgate on Friday; he was, 
however, found dead in his bed, by the turnkey, who came to awake him 
on that morning. He had behaved with composure and apparent fortitude, 
up to a late hour on the previous evening, when he was locked up for the 
night. No marks of violence appeared on his person ; and the cause of his 
death remained a mystery, until a small phial was discovered under his bed, 
and the contents of the stomach were found to contain a large portion of 
prussic acid, Moutgomery’s person had been frequently searched, and the 
turnkevs could not discover where he had concealed the poison, Mr. E. G. 
Wakefield, who, it will be recvllected, is confined in the same prison, had 
shown him kindness; and to him the following letter, left in his cell, was 

d directed; it was xd on the inquest :— 
ava eave | Ps tae sia, quarter before 12.—3 July, 1828. 

« And so even you I dared not confide in—how dreadful have been my fears—how 
torturing my hopes. The bitterness of reflection, that even my inestimable, most 
devoted friends, who would have done any thing to save my life, I dared not trust 
with my hopes of death. And poor Montgomery obliged to die a hypocrite! but if 
you can estimate my feelings, you will know what has operated to make me act thus. 
I think it for the better. My poor friend ——— would have thought it better to have 
allowed the wretch with whom I sought an interview to-day to have acted the butcher 
with one in his senses, and who is condemned to death by the obstinacy of that su- 
perficial parvenn. Attend to my requests. I know you will, and say it might be 
worse. I will not trouble about the’ person of whom we spoke. It was a 
solemn request that the name should never transpire without her consent; and I 
think even now Iam bound to respect it. How little have I been known! But for 





| your note—but for the pressure of your hand last Saturday evening—would have 


i ye , yo le smitted by post ; and 
aided the dreadful tragedy. The enclosed two letters to be transmitted by post ; 
I wish my portfolio to be in your charge till Miss applies to you 4 letter, or 
in person, for it. Remember my requests to Box. Aud God bless you!!! Facgon 


ler. ‘ 
° May you find a friend such as your heart deserves. The last dying speech and 


i !S be wrong. 

come Waketield, Keg. Be. te.” ° (No Signature.) 

By another letter to Mr. Wontner, it appears that he was desirous of seeing 
his executioner on the day before he was to die; a desire, of course, 
not complied with, The request to Mr. Box, the surgeon of Newgate, 
refers to the dissection of his body, which he left for the advancement of 
‘anatomical studies,” and the preservation of his heart in spirits, as a gift to 
‘lady to whom he is said to have been attached. The Coroner's inquest 
brought in the verdict of “ poisoned himself, being in a sane state of mind 
at the time.” Montgomery sometimes passed both as colonel and captain ; 


he had been, however, an ensign in the army. 
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Muroper or Seven Men on Board THE Mary Russe sy THE Caprain. 
—An inquest was held on Thursday se’nnight at Cork, on the boties of 
seveu sailors, who had been killed by Captain Stewart, under the following 
extraordinary circumstances. About a week after the Mary Russell had left 
Barbadoes, Captain Stewart took offence at Captain Raynes’s holding a con- 
versation in Irish with Marley, one of the crew, and threatened, that if he 
repeated it, he would throw his charts and compasses overboard. Whether 
for this or for some other reason, he actually did throw over the charts, log- 
book, and compasses, to the astonishment of everybody in the vessel. 
Having collected all the harpoons and axes on board into the state-room, 
he commenced operations upon the crew. Coming out of his cabin, with a 
pistol in his hand, he called to the people to tie Smith, the mate. They 
refused. The Captain then called on Raynes, in the name of George IV., 
to tie the man—Captain Raynes also refused. A man was at length found to 
tie Mr. Smith; and he was sent down into the cabin, not having made the 
slightest resistance. By different contrivances, the Captain succeeded at 
length in getting six more tied down on the floor of the cabin, among whout 
was Captain Raynes, with their feet and hands lashed. Another man, Hawes, 
resisted all at empts at being secured; upon which, the Captain fetched his 
pistols, and fired at, and wounded him seven times, and then set the boys of 
the crew upon him, armed with harpoons and axes. He, however, managed 
to get away Into the hold, where he remained concealed. The Captain then 
took a crow-bar, and with this instrument successively put to death the 
seven victims he had caused to be lashed on the floor. The day after this 
horrid piece of butchery, the Mary Russell was hailed by the schooner 
Mary Stubbs, about threé hundred miles from the Irish coast: she had a 
signal of distress flying. Captain Cullender went aboard, and there he 
found Captain Stewart evidently labouring under insanity, and the seven 
unhappy persons lying dead on the cabin-floor, precisely as they had been 
left by the murderer. . 
were the only men who survived: several boys remained unhurt. The wit- 
nesses gave evidence of various acts of insanity on the part of Captain 
Stewart, from his first leaving Barbadoes; and the Jury brought in the ver- 
dict of “killed by Captain Stewart in a state of mental derangement! ” 





THE PARLIAMENT. 


—— 


Tue Suppry occupied the House of Commons in Committee 
on Friday to an unusually late hour. The debate chiefly turned 
upon the suggestion of the Finance Committee, that the office of 
Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance should be abolished. The 
Secretary at War, Sir Henry Hardinge, after stating that the 
total estimates for the Ordnance, this year, were 1,567,1967.—a 
reduetion upon 1827 of 82,776/.—added, that in the military 
department of it, this was as far as it was possible to go. We 
had only one gun to five hundred men; whereas all other 
countries had one gun to every three hundred men. In war, one 
artilleryman was allowed to nine other soldiers—now, one to 
fourteen. He thought the Finance Committee had been a little 
hard upon the Ordnance ; and there was no disposition in the 
Board to adopt the recommendation as to the abolition of the office of 
Lieutenant-General. Various authorities were quoted to prove 
that the duties were arduous, and the office necessary—that 
they must either be performed by the Master-General ‘or the 
Lieutenant-General, and when one was absent the other sup- 
plied his place. ‘Ihere was no objection to reduce the salary 
of the Clerk of the Ordnance from an average of about 1945/. to 
12007. per annum. The salary of the Lieutenant-General would 
also be reduced from 1500/. to 12002. per annum. Altogether the 
amount of annual reduction in the Ordnance civil department would 
be about 2093/.,in addition to 9000/. per annum decided upon while 
the Committee was sitting. In the inspection of accounts alone, 
5000/. per annum was saved. Sir H. Parnell now moved, that the 
salary of Lieutenant-General be reduced from 1500/. to 6007. Mr. 
Calcraft maintained that the office ought to be retained, and all the 
salaries remain without reduction; and defended his own con- 
sistency. Sir James Graham thought him open to a much graver 
charge than inconsistency: he admired his prescience, by which 
he had foreseen he should be himself a placeman, and had pre- 
pared the way. Sir George Murray defended the continuance of 
the office, lest, in case the Master-General were employed upon 
other service, there should be no one to supply his place. Mr. 
Stanley ridiculed the idea; he could not see why, because an 
officer was wanted elsewhere, that that was a reason for keeping 
up two offices. The House decided against the suggestion of the 
Committee of Finance. . 

Tue Civit War 1n Portucat.—On Monday, Sir James 
Mackintosh found an opportunity to deliver one of his elaborate 
discourses on the law of nations ; taking, for a text, the terms in 
which the British Government had recently notified the blockade 
of Oporto by Don Miguel. Sir James contended, that a formal 
notification was not necessary; that the effect of the technical 
language employed, was to elevate an irregular deed of rebel vio- 
lence to an act of legitimate warfare—to recognize the authority of 





Don Miguel as “ Prince Regent of Portugal,” after it had been 
forfeited by his infraction of the Constitution, to administer which 
he returned, under a virtual treaty with the three Great Powers. 
This ready acknowledgment of so green an usurpation, was a 
departure from the unitorm course of British policy ; it was caleu- 
lated to perplex the minds of the people of Portugal; and it was 
the less excusable, since the late disclosure of a correspondence 
between Lord Beresford and the Miguelite faction had given our 
Ministers an additional motive for caution—Mr. Peel instanced 
cases in the struggles of Greece and Chili, to show that it had been 
usual to recognize the effective blockade of ports, without implying 
any recognition of authority, The British Government was not 
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responsible for false inferences that might be drawn, either from 
Lord Beresford's correspondence, or from this notification: it had 
made, in the proper quarter, and along with almost all the Powers 
of Europe, the most decided remonstrances against Don Miguel's 
proceedings ; but “ whatever effect these may have in inducing this 
young person to abandon his criminal intentions, it is not for 
Foreign Powers to declare the Government of Portugal dissolved.” 
—Lord Morpeth inquired whether the British Government would 
act in the same manner, if the Junta of Oporto should declare the 
port of Lisbon blockaded ?—Mr. Peel said he should reply, in 
the phrase of the Turkish Minister, on a late occasion—* it is not 
the practice of the Turks to name the child until it is born, and 
the sex ascertained.” The House of Commons laughed, and the 
Opposition cheered.—Sir James Mackintosh said, that Mr. Peel 
had made use of Turkish arguments, as well as Turkish jokes. 

Foreien Miritary Service.—The Birmingham gun-makers 
complained by petition against the effect of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, in preventing the exportat ion of implements of war, and trans- 
ferring this branch of trade to other countries. The discussion on 
the petition led to a more general consideration of the Act, and 
introduced a lively scene of personal altercation between Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson and Mr. C. W. Wynn :— 

Mr. Wynn approved of the Act: he thought that persons who entered 
into foreign service for mere pay deserved to be regarded in no better 
light than that of hired murderers. (‘* Hear, hear!” from Sir Robert 
Wilson.) He woufd not say, but that on some occasions, persons belong- 
ing to one country might engage in the service of another, if their own 
country was not indisposed to grant assistance to that other country. But 
he spoke of a class of hired adventurers, who went about from one coun- 
try to another, offering their services to whoever would employ them at 
the best bidding—persons who were alike regardless of the duties they 
owed their own country, and known only for their disposition to excite 
civil commotion in it. 

Sir R. Wilson—‘‘ Iam surprised at the speech of the right honourable 
gentleman, as on the occasion of the passing of this Act, he acted as 
agent to his Majesty the King of Spain.” : 

Mr. Wynn—“ Sir, I rise toorder. Either this is a bad and miserable 
attempt to joke, or it is a foul and libellous accusation against me; and 
as amember of parliament I throw myself upon the House for its pro- 
tection.” 

The Speaker was about to interpose. ’ ; 

Sir R. Wilson—‘* The late Mr. Canning, on introducing the Act, de- 
clared that he brought it forward at the desire of the King of Spain. This 
declaration justifies mein denominating all the persons who were engaged 
in the passing of that Act as agents to the King of Spain. The right 
honourable gentleman was one of those who co-operated in that act of 
hostility to the general cause of freedom; a co-operation which I must 
own Iam not surprised at, because it is conformable with the general 
conduct of the right honourable gentleman in this House.” 

The Speaker interposed. 

Sir Robert Wilson—‘‘ The right honourable gentleman, who appears 
very jealous and very susceptible of any expression which may at all ap- 
ply to himself, does not hesitate to apply the terms of ‘hired assassins and 
hired murderers to persons who possess as much virtue as himself, and 
who would equally disdain a dishonourable action. Are these epithets to 
be addressed to men who, from the most generous of motives, and the 
purest of principles, have drawn their swords in defence of a great gene- 
ral cause 2?” (Cheers.) He was the best judge of his own honour. Hedid 
not speak for himself, but for those who were living, but not there to 
defend themselves, and for the illustrious dead who had fought in a cause 
in which, though the forces of their own country might not be engaged, 
the feelings and the wishes of their countrymen were engaged. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Wynn—“ I made an express exception between those who engaged 
in foreign wars, from a love of plunder and of rapine—young men, who 
went about ready to engage in any service that would yield them booty— 
and those who engaged in foreign service, from a sense of justice, and 
from honourable motives.” (Loud Cheers.) 

AppitionaAL Cuurcnes Bitt.—The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, wishing to pass this bill, and seeing there was no time 
for discussion this session, proposed to omit two clauses referring 
to rates, which had been objected to. A multifarious debate took 
place ; many members contended that the bill should be post- 
poned altogether, there being no time for its being properly made 
known. The Chancellor at length consented to postpone the mea- 
sure, if the House consented that it should go into the Committee ; 
which was agreed to,—the bill being ordered to the Committee, 
after several scenes of Parliamentary altercation. 

Tue Irish Unton.—In most of the late discussions of the Ca- 
tholic question, the friends of emancipation have placed con- 
siderable reliance on a pledge, or understanding, given by Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Cornwallis to the Catholics at the period of the Union. 
To show that assurances, of a nature to justify expectations, if not 
explicitly to bind the parties, had been made, Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
gerald moved for copies of the correspondence of the English with 
the Irish Government at the time. Mr. Peel contended, that 
nothing calculated to bind either the Ministers of that day, or their 
successors, to any specific line of conduct, had passed. The 
motion for correspondence was withdrawn. 

Tue Currency.—!In the debate on the Bill for suppressing the 
circulation of Scotch small notes in England, the Duke of Wel- 
lington made a speech in praise of experience as opposed to theory. 
Other peers lauded their own consistency—one for opposing, one 
for supporting, the Bank Restriction Act of 1797, and another for 
not saying that the one pound notes were the cause of the panic 
in 1825. Lord Ellenborough remarked that these notes were so 
insinuating, that in order to exclude them, it was necessary not 
only to shut the door, but to stop up the key-hole. In other re- 
spects, the discussion elicited nothing interesting or new. One fact 
of some importance was, however, stated in a petition against the 
Bil from Mr. H. Burgess, of Lombard Street: Mr. Burgess esti- 
mates the amount of the small-note circulation at five millions, 
instead of two millions and a half, as assumed by Ministers; and 
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he argues that this will shut up the doors of half the country 
bankers, and produce the withdrawal of a much larger sum than 
the mere amount of the small notes, 

Free Trape.—In presenting a petition from five thousand 
weavers in Lancashire, who want a mznimum of wages, Mr. D. W. 
Harvey spoke against the cold-blooded doctrines of the economists, 
but seemed to patronize a free corn-trade. The labouring classes 
were getting worse and worse every day ; nevertheless, Mr. Harvey 
did not approve of a minimum of wages. Neither did Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Hobhouse lectured Mr. Harvey for vilifying the philosophic 
free-traders ; and Mr. F. Lewis defended them. 

Cats or British MercHAnts ON DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 
—Sir J. Mackintosh, in an elaborate speech, stated to the House 
the ground on which these claims were advanced. When hostilities 
exmmenced suddenly in 1807 between this country and Denmark, 
the Danish government seized the whole of the British property at 
that time in Denmark ; and in cases where money was owing to 
a British creditor, on its being paid into the Danish treasury, an 
acquittance was given for the sum. When the merchants applied 
to the British Government for redress, they were told, that when 

eace came to be negotiated, their case should be remembered. 
By a similar proceeding, all Danish property in our ports 
was seized as droits of the Admiralty, amounting to upwards of 
1,200,0007, The merchants conceived that some portion of these 
droits might have been applied to their relief. No part was so 
applied. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that merchants 
trading to foreign nations did it at their own risk ; and that when 
the peace was negotiated at Khel, the case of the merchants 
trading to Denmark was somehow not introduced to notice. d 

Tur Baron pE Bope.—This gentleman, English by the acci- 
dent of birth, but a Frenchman by family, and an emigrant 
royalist, claimed, as an Englishman, under the conditions of the 
Conventions with the French Government in 1815 and 1818, 
indemnification for the loss of his estates in Alsace, which had 
been confiscated in the Revolution. The commissioners had rejected 
his claim, chiefly on formal grounds—such as, that it had not been 
preferred within the prescribed time ; and their decision was finally 
confirmed by the Privy Council. Mr. Stanley, at great length, 
recited the history of the case; and endeavoured to persuade the 
House of Commons to appoint a Select Committee to consider it. 
Mr. Stanley's motion was opposed and negatived. It appears 
that no evidence had been adduced (possibly none could be ad- 
duced) to show that the Alsatian estates, for which the Baron de 
Bode claimed compensation, were British property. ; 

Lonpon Warer.—A Committee having proved that the inha- 
bitants of London are, or may be, poisoned every day of their 
lives, with a filthy fluid which men call water, Sir Francis Burdett 
wished to refer that Committee's Report to the consideration of 
another Committee; but Mr. Peel has got the new Committee 
appointed to inquire into the “supply ™ and the “rates,” in order 
to ascertain how the water companies perform their implied con- 
tracts with the public. He proposed to take the water from the 
Thames at Teddington, where it is pure, and convey it to a 
reservoir on the top of Wimbledon Common, from whence it might 
supply the metropolis. Both Mr. Peel and Sir Joseph Yorke 
deprecated the interference of Government. Since the subject had 
been agitated, the Grand Junction Company had purchased 500 
acres at Barnes Elms, for the formation of a new reservoir of pure 
water. 

Irish Coat Dury.—The Duke of Wellington informed the 
Marquis of Downshire, who expressed great satisfaction to learn, 
that there had been no increase of the duty on coals imported into 
Ireland since the Union. 

Scorcn Wuisxy.—tThe distillers of London have been com- 
plaining to Parliament, that they are beaten out of the market by 
the Scotch, who are enabled to evade the duty through some flaw 
in the Excise-laws. 

Tosacco.—The merchants in London, trading in unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, pray for an additional duty on that article. 





Parliamentary Diary. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monpay—.The Scotch Promissory Notes Bill, and other Bills brought from the 
Commons, and read a first time. Several Petitions presented, two of them from 
Worcester, against the importation of foreign gloves. 

TuxrspAy.—Several Petitions for the abolition of Slavery. Abolition of Small 
Notes—Petition against, from Mr. Henry Burgess of Lombard Street, presented by 
Earl Grey. Conversation ensued, in which Earl Grey, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lords Stanhope, Goderich, and Carnarvon took part. 

WepnespAy.—A few Bills of minor importance forwarded a stage, without any 
discussion. 

Tuurspay.—Paper Money—Petition from Mr. Wm. Cobbett, praying the House 
to persevere in the measure of last Session, against small bankers’ notes, presented 
by Lord King—Constabulary Force in Ireland—Petition from the barony of Mar- 

‘ gill, county Wexford, presented by the Marquis of Lansdown, complaining of 
various abuses practised by this body of police. Promissory Notes Bill—Second 
reading moved by the Duke of Wellington: debate thereupon; speakers for the 
Bill—Lords Goderich and Redesdale : against it—Lords Carnarvon, Calthorpe, Fer- 
rers, and Marquis of Bute. Second reading carried without a division, 

Fripay.—Promissory Notes Bill passed through Committee. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monpay.—Several petitions for the Abolition of Slavery presented. Passage- 
Vessels Licensing Bill read a third time and passed. Foreign Policy—On the mo- 
tion for Committee of Supply, Sir James Mackintosh asked for explanation respect- 
ing the recognition by Government of the blockade of Oporte: Explanation from 
Mr. Peel ; and further conversation, in which Lord Morpeth, Dr. Phillimore, and 
Sir G. Cockburn, took part. Additional Churches Bill—Second reading moved by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer: debate thereupon : amendment moved by Mr. 
Wood, to postpone the second reading to this day three months, negatived by 66 to 
28 : four other divisions afterwards, on amendments moved to delay the progress of 
the bill; all negatived; the numbers on the last 64to 41. Bill read a second time, 








TurespAy.—West India Slaves—Sir George Murray to bring in a Bill to renew 
the Acts empowering his Majesty to remove Slaves from the West Indies under cer- 
tain regulations. Supply of Water to the Metropolis.—Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the supply, and the rates paid. 

WeEpNeEspAY.—No House. 

Tuurspay.—Foreign Enlistment Bill—Petition from Birmingham: conversation 
on the Foreign Enlistment Act ; which was condemned by Sir R. Wilson, Mr. P. 
Thompson, and Dr. Lushington; and defended by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Peel, and 
Mr. Wynn. Case of Colonel Bradley—Petition from Colonel Bradley, presented by 
Mr. Brougham: conversation between Mr. Hume, Sir H. Hardinge, and Sir J. 
Wrottesley. Union with Ireland—Motion by Mr. M. Fitzgerald, for ry tg ena 
between the English and Irish Governments: discussion between Mr. Peel, Mr. 
O’Brien, Sir J. Brydges, and Mr. S. Rice: motion withdrawn. Saving Banks Bit 
—committed. 

Fripay.—Game Bill passed through Committee. Claims of British Merchants on 
Denmurk—Petition presented by Sir James Mackintosh from Mr. James Shillito, 
praying compensation for the loss of his property, confiscated by the Danish 
government in 1807: conversation thereupon; in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer opposed the prayer of the Petition, and Messrs. Warburton, Stuart 
Wortley, Hume, and Trant, supported it. Ordnance Estimates—In a Committee of 
supply, Sir H. Hardinge moved various grants for the service of the Ordnance 
Department ; Sir H. Parnell moved an amendment, deducting the sum wanted for 
the salary of the lientenant-general of the Ordnance ; debate thereupon, in which 
Sir E. Owen, Gen. Gascoyne, Sir G. Clerk, Sir J. Sebright, Col. Wood, Mr. W. 
Horton, Mr. Caleraft, Mr. Peel, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, .supported 
the continuance of the office ; opposed by Messrs. Bankes, Maberly, Bernal, 
Baring, Stanley, Brougham, Sir James Graham, Sir George Warrender, and Lord 
Morpeth : the House divided—For the original grant 204 , for the amendment 95 ; 
majority 109. A second division followed, with nearly the same result. Chairman 
reported progress. Longitude Acts Repeal Bill—read a third time and passed, 





THE PRESS, 


VALUE OF A FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Times,— The division last night against one of the principal recommenda- 
tions of the Finance Committee is of evil omen. The determined resistance 
made by Ministers to a reduction voted by a considerable majority of that 
committee will make the most credulous pause before they indulge the hope 
that great good will result from the labours of the intelligent and upright 
gentlemen who have been working so hard for the sake of diminishing the 
public burdens. A whole session is gained for the government, and lost to 
the people: all specific motions of retrenchment have been stopped by the 
cry, that any proceeding would interfere with and impede the functions of 
the Finance Committee: the Committee at length make a report, and 
the Ministers give at once a knock-down blow to its most carefully con- 
sidered decision. The utility of Finance Committees has long been held 
very cheap; but this we were told in solemn language was to be a bona fide 
instrument for effecting large savings of public money. The division of last 
night is a melancholy redemption of this pledge. We have not time now to 
discuss the question at length: we refer our readers to the debate, begging 
their especial attention to the manly and able speech of Sir James Graham. 
The gobemouches who run about sputtering and swallowing all kind of trash 
about Mr. Brougham’s ratting, will do well to read the forcible remarks of 
that learned gentleman.” 

Sranparp.—‘“‘ That the labours of the Finance Committee may confer 
some service on the country is possible ; we have already intimated that we 
do not think it very probable. One proof of the majority of this body having 
yielded to Whig clamour is afforded by the debates of last night. The com- 
mittee, in a styleof writiug which very much resembles that of Mr.Jeremy Ben- 
tham, had resolved, in teeth of evidence, that the office of Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance was useless, and should be suppressed. A military com- 
mission had expressed the decided contrary, and Sir Henry Hardinge last 
night ventured to prefer the opinion of the military gentlemen over 
that of the committee. We agree with Sir John Sebright, that it 
was at all events safer to rely on the judgment of those who were ac- 
quainted with the service, ‘in the ignorance which he must necessar.ly 
possess in common with those who recommended the abolition of the office. 
He would repeat that he was not himself sufficiently informed to judge of 
the question; but when he heard this service spoken of by military men all 
over the globe with the highest admiration, he was not prepared to act in 
the face of such evidence by the recommendation of the Finance Committee 
who, to judge by their speeches, were quite as ignorant of the subject as 
himself.” 

‘It is needless to speak of the opposition which Mr. Hume and other gen- 
tlemen of that class made to the continuance of the office. The penny-wise 
school of economy has lost favour even with the rabble. That is indeed but 
sinister wisdom which, for the sake of a few pounds, so cripples any branch 


of service as to render all the rest of the money expended upon it compara- 
tively useless.” 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE CURRENCY. 


Mornino Curonicre.—* Our ‘ Great Untaught,’ last night, knocked abou 
theories as he did Frenchmen at Waterloo. ‘The measure of 1826 (he 
said) was not founded on any theory, but on experiende, which the few last 
years had confirmed ; while that experieuce had proved the fallacy of an- 
other theory—a theory ‘vhich stated that a paper currency was perfectly 
safe as long as it was convertible into gold. Experience, during the last few 
years, had proved this theory not to be true. It had likewise proved another 
theory not true—that theory, that one-pound notes and sovereigns could 
circulate together.’ Whata rot among the theories! His Grace has a com- 
pendious way of disposing of theories. He reminds us of another great 
warrior, who late in life chose to distinguish himself in another science — 
the late Mr. Astley, of the Amphitheatre. Having travelled much, he took 
into his head to improve geography—-and when those who were executing 
his maps under his instructions, ventured to observe that Vienna or Munlch 
had generally been placed a hundred miles in another direction, hewould 
answer—‘ Put down Vienna here—I know itis here, by G—d; for I have 
seen it myself’ The Great Untaught seems equally confident of his own 
experience. . 

Sranparn.—“ Remembering how his Grace knocked about Frenchman at 
Waterloo, we can imagine no higher praise than this. The greatest of war- 
riors he is confessedly ; and if his rank as an Eidoloclast stands correspond- 
ingly ashigh, he must be the greatest of statesmen. Fer, startling as the 
proposition may seem to our theoretical contemporary, the ‘ knocking about 
of theories’ is the very exercise of great minds; and if we might presume 
to scan the purposes of Providence, we should say the very purpose 
for which great minds are sent into the world. Of little: men, 
the prudentpursne practical objects; the silly make theories, the 
breaking of which is to signalise the power of the few great and wise; 
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the .petty mechanical head contrives its system; then comes the great 
of nature, who, upon the fragments of that system, erects his trophies, 
pervincit vis animi longe procedit. What an Eidoloclast was Bacon, 
from whom we borrow the title, for a knocker-about of theories. What an 
Kidoclast in physica! philosophy was Newton. What an Eidoclast in the 
philosophy of the mind was Locke, (would that we had now such another to 
sweep away the cobwebs of Scotch and German sophisters); nay, what an 
Eidoclast in war was the Duke of Wellington, who gained actually and glo- 
riously the battle which theoretically (teste Napoleon) he had lost three 
times, The last we see is not the only instance of his power of knocking 
about theories, nor is it the first by a hundred, “I,” say we, “pede 
fausto,’ you have to some purpose knocked about the most formidable of 
our foreign enemies; and if you have the same success with “ theories” 
you will assuredly destroy the most dangerous of our domestic foes: 


THE ADDITIONAL CHURCHES BILL. 


Grose.—“ Whena sum of money was raised by taxes on all classes in the 
kingdom, to build new churches for particular parishes, and when the whole 
of the inhabitants of the particular parishes were subjected to rates to build 
churches for a part of the population, they had no notice of the permanent 
charge which was to be imposed on them, or of the persons to whom it was 
intended to intrust it. To subject them now to the arbitrary power of the 
churchwardens for the time being (who are to exercise, of their own autho- 
rity, a power of taxing, for undefined purposes, which Parliament itself did 
not think fit to assume for the purpose of building) is a gross breach of 
faith, implicitly, if not expressly pledged to the parties who have already 
contributed. But if the new churches were necessary, it never can be re- 
quisite to charge the parishes with their repairs. The Church of England 
chapels (to say nothing of dissenting meeting-houses) which belong to indi- 
viduals, are not only supported, with their ministers, out of the rent of the 
pews, but commonly yield’ revenues to the proprietors, and there is no doubt 
that many more of them would be built and supported in the same manner 
if the law did not oppose so many obstacles to their erection—if the Church, 
which is so overloaded with protection by its pretended friends, had the 
same power of moving for its own defence which is enjoyed by the dissenting 
bodies. It never, therefore, can become necessary te cause parishes to be 
taxed for. repairing the new churches, unless the patronage be jobbed. It 
can only be necessary to make them burthensome if it is intended to make 
them useless,” 

Sranparv.—“The Christian dissenters know, however they may differ 
from us in discipline, or in wnessential points of doctrine, that the Church 
of England worship provides abundant means of salvation. They know, 
foo, that the growing spirit of religion in the country, much of which 
we freely admit is due to the example and exertion of the Christian dis- 
senters themselves; they know, we say, that this growing spirit has ren- 
dered the present buildings totally inadequate to accommodate the Church 
of England congregations. This they know, because it is demonstrated by 
the fact that every new church is filled to overflowing as soon as built, 
without the slightest deduction from the neighbouring congregations. And 
knowing these two facts, that the Church of England worship is a saving 
worship, and that it is obstructed seriou-ly by the want of places for 
its celebration, no Christian with a heart in his bosom could oppose the 
removal of that obstruction by the only means by which, in the case of an 
established church, it can be removed—namely, by a general legislative 
measure. We believe that the amount of dissenting teachers who wish to see 
the numbers in communion with the Church of England diminished, in order 
to swell their own congregations, “ because the fleece accompanies the flock,” 
is extremely sma'l. We are sure that those who would throw difficulties in 
the way of the established church, from such a sordid calculation, are not 
Christians, whatever they may profess to be. For however desirous those 
entitled to that name may be to bring men to the standard of their own 
faith in all pceints, they will not seek to bring over those who differ but 
slightly from them, by means more likely to plunge them into an abyss of 
total irreligion ; and undoubtedly, depriving men of the power of worshipping 
according to their actual tenets, must have that perilous tendency.” 


CLARE ELECTION—POWER OF THE CATHOLIC LEADERS, 


Giose.—‘ The election in Clare is of importance, as an exhibition of the 
power which the Catholic leaders of Ireland can wield; and, therefore, a 
proof of the extreme impolicy of excluding from the constitution men who 
possess this power, and who, by their exclusion, are continually tempted to 
use it to the disquiet of the empire. But it is also of not less importance as 
an earnest of the manner in which this power will be henceforth exercised. 
If the experiment in Clare be successful, no man to whom religious liberty is 
indifferent—no man by whom the question of emancipation is made a 
secondary question—no man who, under any pretence, joins with a minister 
who is hostile to it, will be returned by any body of Catholics in Ireland. 
Whatever ulterior steps are to be taken, the exclusion of Mr. V. Fitzgerald, 
as a pledge of this determination, will be of the greatest consequence. 
We certainly are surprised that there are Catholics, or any friends of reli- 
gious liberty, who can doubt of the propriety of this determination. To the 
Catholic, dishonored and degraded as he is by the unjust laws which ex- 
clude him from the common rights of subjects, his emancipation must and 
ought to be the first of all political questions. His hostility to those who 
deny to him his rights ought to be (if uotintemperate) marked and uncompro- 
mising. If he support by his representative such a Minister as the Duke of 
Wellington, he confirms and increases the disgrace which the law affixes on 
him. In such a matter the Catholic has no need, of the calculations of 
policy—a proper feeling of self-respect is a sufficient guide; but it is plain 
to lookers-on that his policy coincides with his moral duty. A body of re- 
presentatives, such as Ireland, with some honourable exceptions, has sent to 
the House of Commons, is a disgrace to the Catholics, and an injury to their 
cause. A body of men ready to job with any Ministers (with some miserable 
salvo as to direct votes on the Catholic question), never can be of use to reli- 
gious liberty, or to liberty or good government of any kind; and if the Catho- 
lics of the richer sort have jackalls’ shares in the corrupt traffic which they 
authorise, their oppressors must be encouraged, and their friends humiliated. 
On the other hand, a body of men such as Ireland might send to Parliament— 
devoted to the promotion of religious liberty, and standing aloof. as such 
men should do, from Ministerial intrigues—would not only ensure emanci- 
pation, but raise the Catholics of Ireland in the opinion of the people of this 
country. We have studiously fixed attention on the first duty of the Catho- 
lics to exclude Mr, Vesey Fitzgerald. What should be afterwards done there 





will be time to consider when that duty is performed. The offer of Mr. 
O’Connell as a candidate has arisen from circumstances; and if from the 
looseness of the penal laws he cannot be prevented from taking his seat, it 
will bring the Catholic question into discussion in a new and useful form. 
But taking it for granted that he will be excluded— whether it will be proper 
for the Catholics to continue to elect Catholics, to exhibit the spectacle of a 
forced reception of a great part of the representatives of Ireland, or send 
efficient members to Parliament, there will be time hereafter to consider, At 
present their path is plain.” 


THE “GENUINE BRITON” AND THE “ LIBERAL.” 


Biacxwoop’s Macazine.—‘‘ The disposition of a genuine Briton is to make 
up his mind upon what he ought to do, and having once determined that, 
to adhere to his resolution with a fixedness of purpose, which more fres 
quently proceeds to the length of obstinacy, than deviates into vacillation 
and uncertainty. Now this is a character quite opposite to that of the 
Liberals, and much to be preferred before it; for while the Briton df the 
old school may possibly carry his principle to an extent which is not right, 
he of the new or Liberal school will most probably tumble through sheer 
weakness into what is wrong. In the Liberal there is a total absence of 
the sound healthy firmness, which is absolutely essential to eminent useful- 
ness; he yields this; he concedes that; he compromises the other thing ; he 
winds, and twists, and hesitates; and when he wants to accomplish a thing, 
chooses rather to do it by a trick or stratagem, than by candour aud plain 
dealing. You are never sure of him; you are doubtful as to his object, and 
quite uncertain as to the means he will adopt. Even his principles he yields 
to Cireumstances, and he is particularly deferential to a vague impalpable 
something, which he is pleased to call ‘the spirit of the age,’ but which, 
on investigation, appears to be nothing more than the affected tone of the 
weak trash which the press pours forth in such quantity. Your Liberal has 
no strong hold of anything ; he has cast away the anchors of the old law, 
and national feeling, and exclusive privileges of Britons, as mere prejudices, 
and useless shackles to his enlarged comprehension. He floats about upon 
the wide sea of the world’s opiniou, and is blown hither and thither by 
every gust which may come from the various quarters of the globe. He 
neglects the interests of the people round about him, while he considers 
what may most promote the prosperity of the new kingdoms of the new 
world, and sacrifices the most important interests of his own country in a 
paroxysm of general philanthropy and universal benevolence. But in every 
thing he does, he is most anxious that be himself should appear ; he is not 
only of opinion that he knows better than all who have gone before him, 
but that the world should see that he is the person who has made the grand 
discovery that every one else was wrong; and this he generally accomplishes, 
not in the ego hoc feci fashion of Mr Conning, but by getting some other 
disciple of the same schon’ to beslobber him with nauseous flattery, for 
which he on the next suitable occasion beslobbers his friend in return 3 and 
thus, sickenjng effeminate praises get forth into the newspapers, and these 
people get a name amongst the million. All this time, however, no- 
thing solid is done; your Liveral is the worst man of business in the world ; 
it is true. he seems busy, but it is in making speeches, and devising plans 
and complicated refinements upon what works well enough already, while 
the more arduous and important concerns of the State are frequently neg- 
lected, because they afford no opportunity fo display, or for shewing off the 
advantages of the new and improved system. To make amends, however, 
for the little he does, he is always ready to talk, or if you choose, to write 
you an essay, which is wnglish in nothing but its language, and not ulways 
even in that. His vanity is concerned in this. his name is in the mouths 
of men, as a speaker or an author, and his childish desire for popular at- 
tention towards himself is gratified. * ” bal * a * The 
Liberals have sunk, we hope never to rise again. Upon the present state of the 
Government we have but to echo the hearty congratulations which are to be 
found in the mouth of almost every honest man, gentle or simple, throughout 
the country. It is not merely ir places where politics form the chief subject 
of conversation, that these sentiments are to be found ; it is not only in the 
clubs, and in London streets, t ¢ at fair and market, you see hale and stout 
fellows meeting with a more vigorous shake of the hand than usual, and pro- 
posing an extra glass of ale to the health ofthe Duke and the new Ministry. 
Such is the triumph of honesty and plain dealing ; the people are cheered at 
the sight of it, and England is herself again. The pleasure which men of 
observation feel at the change, is proportioned to the danger from which they 
see the « ntry delivered ; for it was an alarming fact, that the system of 
the Libe _. € ‘vap the young men who were coming out into public life, 
ws pursued inn ~ instances with the success that too frequently follows 

aen firttery is applied to inexperience. There was a set within the doors of 
the House, © knot of ‘bustling Botherbys, with nothing in *em’ but a confused 
mass of crude ic 1s upon every subject, who went buzzing and fizzing about 
a-telling of the wonderful wonders of political economy, of their own philoso- 
phical and enlightened views, and pronouncing the subversion of our consti- 
tution, and of all our ancient institutions, the sovereignest thing on earth for 
procuring the greatest happiness to the greatest number. They persuaded 
the young men of enthusiastic minds and unsettled opinions, with assurances 
that it was the most old-fashioned and stupidest thing in the world, to think, 
or speak, or act, as their fathers did before them. They extolled the wisdom 
and the wit of the rising generation, and then they mixed in a few modern 
witlings of their own brood, to act as decoys ; smart young men for small 
affairs, who come up from the semi-whig university, brimful of prate and 
pedantic affectation. These deafened their less fidgetty companions with 
endless argumentations about fiddle faddle, to which the others listened with 
sad civility, and if they remained proof against the flattery of the old ones, at 
length gave in, through mere weariness and exhaustion, to the pertinacity of 
the young. It would be a curious calculation to see how many votes the 
cunning old stagers obtained, by making cat’s-paws of the nowt homines, whom 
they patted on the back, crying, ‘See what an interesting creature !. with 
such a mind, he must be one of us.’ We trust that all this is now at an end, 
and not only so, but that those young men of ability who have, unfortunately 
for themselves and the public, become connected with the party of tne 
Liberals, will see their error, and return to solid and fixed principles. It is 
indeed almost certain that this will be the case, because it will be the natural 
result of the progress of knowledge and experience—the old stagers of the 
Liberals, we think, will find that their party must die with them. Inde- 
pendently of political distinction, it is necessary for the success of young 
men in good society, that they should get out from the circle of the Whigs 
and Liberals, 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION IN IRELAND. 


Tue interest which has been excited by the probable result of 
the election of Clare, has absorbed every other topic of conversa- 
tion. Without entering into the hopes or alarms of the more 
violent partisans on either side, it must be admitted that the event 
is likely to be one of the greatest importance, if it be the com- 
mencement, as it is asserted to be, of a plan (which, the Catholic 
Association seem to have the means to execute) for displacing all 
the Ministerial or neutral members who now sit in Parliament for 
Irish counties. 

The arrangement made by Mr. Pitt concerning the Irish repre- 
sentation, at the time of the Union, has been sometimes adduced 
as a proof that, notwithstanding the avowed change of his opinions 
in his mature age, he still retained some affection for a Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Certain it is, that the proportion of the Irish 
members subject to the influence of popular election in Ireland 
is not only much greater than before the Union, but much greater 
than the proportion among the members chosen in England, to 
say nothing of Scotland. But, by others, the elective power which 


Mr. Pitt gave to the Irish counties was treated as a mere delusion ; | 


as the influence which they deemed so firmly fixed in the hands of 
the great landholders, produced, in point of fact, members more 
manageable and more useful than those who were before returned 
by the individual proprietors of the boroughs which he extin- 
guished. Such a change as is now taking place, was probably 
never contemplated by Mr. Pitt—certainly not by his detractors, 
Out of the one hundred members for Lreland, 
Members 
FHS Counties Veturn’ 24500000 crecerescicece peeeseen ee 6 
pT ENS Celt, i ere re Tr err rrr rT reer er At 
Open Boroughs, or Boroughs in which there are many 
Voters,—Carrickfergus, Mallow, Newry, Drogheda, 
Limerick, Galway, Kilkenny, Waterford, Londonderry, 
BEE AASUOIH Cece evevert(acaeecebecveeereeeVeDaNe = 
PFU AINAVOIOICY Se bi ele 00 sic cee sa debe be chieseceds oe oe 
Close Boroughs... sscccceecsce 
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Thus, while the counties in England send only a fifth of the whole 
members which England returns to Parliament, the counties in 
Ireland send more than six-tenths of the Irish members. It is the 
representation of the counties which has hitherto formed the most 
valuable part of the Parliamentary power ofthe Irish gentry which 
connected them with the Government. in general, the [rish county 
members, on whatever side they have voted in the Catholie question, 
have been the most serviceable part of the Ministerial force ; 
because, on all questions of expenditure, and, indeed, on all ques- 
tions except one, they have not been under the necessity which the 
English county members frequently felt, of consulting the wishes 
of their constituents. The entire destruction of this useful corps of 
auxiliaries, and its replacement by an equal number of violent op- 
ponents of the Ministry, would be a greater change in the com- 
position of the House of Commons, than has ever been contem- 
plated without a very extensive Parliamentary reform. 

By all persons who have examined the state of Ireland since the 
Union, the patronage of the counties was deemed to be more firmly 
fixed in the great families than any other Parliamentary influence, 
and in none more firmly than in those-counties where it has been 
completely uprooted. In Wakefield's detailed, and, when it wa 
written, accurate account of the representation of Ireland, it is 
curious to read the following passages :— 

** Ctarg County.—Earl Conyngham and the O’Brien family have 
freeholders sufficient to return the members for this county. <A contest 
may arise, from the latter endeavouring to return both the members; 
but the elective influence must always remain between the two families.” 

We shall soon ascertain the amount of the power of the O’Brien 
family, with all the other influence of the county to aid it. 


** Louta County.—The influence of the Earl of Roden and the Right 


Honourable J. Foster certainly commands the return in this county.” 


Earl Roden’s member has been thrown out by Mr. Alexander 
Dawson, a popular candidate ; and there is, we imagine, no chance 


whatever of Mr. Foster being re-elected. 





THE THEATRE OF WAR IN TURKEY. 


Tue ignorance which prevails respecting the situation of the 
Russian army has been displayed in many of the speculations on 
its progress, and was crowned by the universal credulity with 
which an old bulletin was received the other day, as applying to 
the present condition of affairs. The truth is, that the Danube 
debouches in a very obscure portion of Europe, and, except in the 
case of a contest, like the one commencing, there is very little reason 
why we should trouble our heads about its geography. Between 
1805 and 1812, however, a most sanguinary struggle was main- 
tained between these two ancient enemies on the same ground, 
so that it might have been supposed that some recollections 
had remained on men’s minds, The slowness of the pro- 
gress of the Russian army, for instance, has been a great puzzle 
to everybody: it is explained by the fact, that the Lower Molda- 
via, by which the Russians approach the Danube, is a perfect 
swamp. In 1736, Count Munich required no fewer than 90,000 
waggons to conduct the supplies of an army that never ex- 
ceeded 80,000 men,—and the features of nature are not changed. 
It is now supposed that, because the Russians have passed the 


: TOPICS OF THE DAY. E that they have nothing to do but march to Constan- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tinople. Russian armies, however, as vigorous and as resolute 
as this under the Emperor Nicholas, have done the same thing 
frequently enough, and been compelled to return, We will 
endeavour, in a brief compass, to explain the geographical situation 
of the parties. 

The Danube flowing to the east separates Bulgaria from the 
provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia—dependencies only of the 
Porte. Between the Danube and Constantinople lie this Bulgaria 
and a principal part of Roumelia. Bulgaria is an agricultural dis- 
trict, rich in soil, but thinly inhabited. The part of Roumelia, to- 
wards Constantinople, chiefly consists of downs: between these 
two provinces exists the great obstacle to the progress of the 
Russians. Roumelia is cut off from Bulgaria by the chain of 
mountains called the Balkan, which runs from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic : over these lofty and precipitous ridges there are five 
passes,—by cither one of the two lying to the east the Russians 
will, in all probability, attempt to pass: these precipitous paths 
are, in length, about twenty-seven or thirty miles across, though, 
as the mountains push out outworks, and form ridges a considerable 
distance before the most elevated points are arrived at, the roads 

| difficult to pass, may be said to be ninety-six or a hundred miles 
across. The passes are such as a few troops could defend against any 
| greater number: wretched bridges over ravines must constantly be 
| passed ; the paths are slippery, and it wouldjbe almost impractica- 
ble to convey artillery along the ledges of the precipitous sides 
the mountains. Among the ridges which strike out from the main 
chain, lies the fortified town of Shumla, whence the two paths 
across the Balkan just mentioned, diverge. This town contains 
about sixty thousand inhabitants: its fortifications would be weak 
and contemptible in the eyes and in the hands of Kuropean troops, 
but are a very efficient defence when manned by Turks. They 
consist of earthen ramparts and brick walls. It is here that the 
Turks form their entrenched camp in their contests with Russia ; 
and the Russians have always found it impregnable. Twice they 
have advanced as far as Shumla, and been repulsed, without being 
able to advance farther. Romanzoff was obliged to return from 
before it in 1774, and Kaminsky in 1810, after a bloody conflict. 

The climate of Bulgaria is on the whcle good, though to Rus- 

sians it seems deleterious—the night dews and damps spread an 
ague, which has been found a serious enemy. The swamps of 
Moldavia and Wallachia are charged with miasma, and an army 
never lingers long in these countries without suffering dreadfully. 
These provinces are, however, well disposed towards Russia, and 
have not delayed their progress. Moldavia is separated from the 
Russian dominions by the Pruth, which, running almost due south, 
falls into the mouth of the Danube not far from its embouchures. 
It is near this conflux that Ismail stands, which Suwarrow won from 
the Turks, after a memorable day of carnage: here is Brailow also, 
another fort still in the hands of the Turks, of which frequent men- 
tion is now made: here also is Isaxcia which has just surrendered, 
and which Suwarrow also took with ease, for it is not a strong 
place. Itis here that a part of the Emperor's army crossed the 
Danube; and here he has built a bridge where Darius crossed in 
his Scythian expedition some time before him, and also built a 
bridge, of which much is said in Herodotus. Ascending the Da- 
nube, a course of three day’s sail, but only ninety miles in a direct 
line—in which at first the river runs due south, then taking a sud- 
den turn, it flows directly east and west—we arrive at many points at 
which the Danube has been crossed at various times. Passing 
Silistria, a fortified town on the Bulgarian bank, we arrive at Rust- 
tchuk, another place of strength: where the main route from Con- 
stantinople, through Shumla, the place mentioned above, to the 
province of Wallachia, crosses the Danube. On the opposite 
bank to Rustchuck, is a Turkish fort, Giurdizio; a division of 
Russian troops, besieging this place, have, according to the latest 
intelligence, been attacked by a corps of Turks. It is between 
Rustchuk and Silistria that another division of the Russian 
army has traversed the river, whose average breadth in this 
quarter is two miles. It seems that the troops which have crossed 
at this point, and those which crossed nearer the mouth, are 
converging to a pvint lying between them, where Emperor Ni- 
cholas has pitched his camp. This spot is Babadagh, no other 
than the ancient Tomi, the place of exile of Ovid, and the 
subject of so much of his piteous wailing. Babadagh, from 
which the last bulletin is dated, lies about forty-five miles from 








Galatz, a town very near the junction of the Pruth and the Da- 
nube. ‘The present business of the Russian army is, therefore, to 
take Brailow, otherwise their flotilla cannot pass up the river, 
When this is accomplished, the other forts on the Danube, Silis- 
tria and Rustchuk, &e. are to be taken when the forces may 
safely concentrate upon Shumla; after which the most difficult 
part of the business remains, The Turks are the most obstinate 
people in the world to beat from behind a wall, a mound, or a rock : 
they are like wild beasts in their lair: all enemies have found them 
so: places which Europeans could not defend, and which they 
would never dream of rendering tenable, Turks will hold until the 
attacker walks over his body. ‘The Porte is well aware of this 
fact, and never takes any pains to erect or repair fortresses towards 
the land: they trust to any old walls. It is an invasion by sea 
only which they fear: were an army to land on the south of the 
Baikan, there is nothing that could oppose its progress ; Con- 
stantinople would be taken by storm, and Mahomet share the fate 
of Constantine. Towards the sea, all the coast of the Sea of 
Marmora bristles with forts, 
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THE LAST FASHION OF MORALITY. 
A CONVERSATION in the House of Commons, between Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Mr. Brougham, opens a morality which is entire] 
new to us; and as the morality is associated with power, we think 


ourselves the more especially bound to attract attention to it, in | 


the hope of drawing forth some philosophical explanation of these 
strange ethics. 

Mr. Brougham presented a petition from Colonel Bradley, complaining 
that although Colonel Bradley had obtained a verdict against Colonel 
Arthur, yet that, owing to the absence of the latter from the country, he 
had never been able to procure from him either damages or costs, and had 
his own costs to pay into the bargain. 

Sir Henry Hardinge acknowledged, that Colonel Arthur ought to have 
paid the costs in question; he did not know, however, whether Colonel 
Bradley, as he had libelled many other persons, might. not have also 
libelled Colonel Arthur ; and in that case the latter might have felt justi- 
fied in resisting the payment of costs. 

This justification, this set-off of an assumed libel against 
awarded damages, striking the mind of Mr. Brougham as some- 
what capricious 
he protested against the doctrine, that even if one man did libel another, 
the person libelled was justified in considering himself exempted by that 
circumstance from paying the libeller his due. 

Sir Henry here commenced 4 retreat, and, abandoning the jus- 
tification, fell back upon “ a strong feeling,” which “ might have 
induced Colonel Arthur to act as he had done.” What the “ strong 
feeling ” is, which exeuses a man from paying his debts, we should 
be glad to understand, for general convenience. All that we know 
is, that many persons of these ‘“ strong feelings” are subjected to 
the disagreeable restraint of strong places for their peculiar senti- 
ments. The disposition to baffle a creditor may, indeed, be 
observed to be of great vehemence in some individuals; but we 
would fain comprehend what place it occupies in the code of 
morality, and how far it can be pleaded, apologetically, as a motive 
of action. 

Mr. Brougham, who seems to have been altogether taken by 
surprise by this new manner of morality 
repeated, that, in honour and conscience, a man was bound to pay what 
he owed, even if the person to whom he owed it had libelled him. 

Sir J. Wrottesley observed that inferior officers were often turned out 
of the army, on being involved in private debts ; and, a fortiori, the rule 
ought to apply to officers of a higher rank. 

Sir H. Hardinge said, that it was a point of delicacy whether the War- 
office ought to notice the private debts of officers, if they were not incurred 
for military equipments. 

Now, we certainly know that it was the custom of the War- 
office to command inferior officers to settle just demands upon 
them: and the tradesmen of London were even more in the habit 
of applying to the Duke of York, than of calling in the aid of the 
Sheriff of Middlesex. Why the War-office should at present 
desire to confine its cognizance to the cases of debts for military 
equipment, we cannot perceive, as those debts would appear, from 
their nature, to be the most excusable that can be imagined; and 
it is on the wide ground of checking “ ungentlemanly conduct,” 
that the Commander-in-Chief assumes the right of interference. 


The man who runs in debt for his uniform, is surely less culpable | 


than he who runs in debt at Long's, for turtle, venison, and 
champagne, without the means of paying. 





THE UNGENTILITY OF SUICIDE. 


Tue chronicles of the week record two cases of suicide—one of 
Hannah Lattimore, a cook-maid, who drowned herself in the 
Serpentine, for love of Joshua Kemp, a private in the guards; 
and the other of the pseudo-Captain or Colonel Montgomery, 
who anticipated his fate in Newgate on Friday Morning last, by 
means of a small phial of prussic acid. These unhappy instances, 
among others, will tend to put the foolish habit of suicide out of 
fashion : it is already on the wane. 

There seems to be no permanence in our world of change, even in 
our follies. The best and brightest get time-worn. They descend to 
our servants with our cast-off suits, and from our servants their 
declension continues, until clothes that once graced the court, and 
habits that were considered essential by their wearers, afe con- 
signed to Monmouth Street together. Swearing was once fashion- 
able ;—we have heard ladies utter something very like an oath. 
Nowit is confined to coal-porters and common sailors. ‘‘ Damnns,” 
as Bob Acres says, ‘* have had their day.” The Irish, we believe, 
still keep up the practice of “ our armies in Flanders”—an infallible 
proof of the slow progress of civilisation among them. We have 
not heard of a respectable man, unless under the influence of ack- 
nowledged madness, going out of the world in this shabby, disrepu- 
table way for many years. “* What Cato did and Addison approved,” 
is now a very vulgar piece of business, which neither Cato’s example 
nor Addison's precepts have any chance of rendering palatable to a 
man of rank or consideration. We hear every day of Coroner's 
Inquests, and of young maidens and dapper gentlemen who have 
hung themselves “* a mornings in their garters,” for love, or debt, 
or some such legitimate cause ; but it is seldom that the gentleman 
ranks higher than. an apprentice, or a clerk to an attorney,—or the 
lady than an alehouse wench, or a straw-bonnet maker, who has 
been led astray by some wicked man, and throws herself from 
Waterloo Bridge—all from true love and gin. Here and there we 
meet with a stray performer who aims at a higher flight than his 
companions, who will not hang like a dog, nor drown like a kitten, 
nor bleed like a calf, but will go out of the world like a “ gemman” 
with powder and lead, or in a more scientific way still, like Cap. 
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| tain Montgomery, by the aid of prussic acid. But such instances 
| of ambition are rare; for most part fools are content to imitate 
| their fellows. We have often wondered what enables such poor 
| miserable starvelings, in breeches or petticoats—creatures whom 
_the shadow of a good English cudgel would at any time frighten 
| into fits—to abandon the light of the blessed sun with so much 
| heroic seeming. Dying is no light matter, take it any way we like. 
| Even those excellent people who disdain to die in their cells, but 
prefer to figure at the west end of Newgate, for al! the happi- 
ness which they pretend to feel, have but a very sorry appetite 
| for hanging. ‘there is not one of them who would not set fire 
to the Tower, and the Thames also if he were able, in order to 
escape the exalted fate that awaited him. It seems curious, there- 
fore, that any one should voluntarily encounter a “ misfortune,” 
as the Highland thieves used to term it, which such excellent, 
pious, well-disposed folks as those we allude to are so anxious to 
avoid. The only solution we can give of this seeming contradic- 
tion is, that it is not grief but vanity that leads to these pranks, 
And that, we take it, is the reason why they are so seldom commite 
ted except by the young. There is something wonderfully interest- 
| ing in the idea of having one’s body inspected by Mr. Coroner and 
some dozen of the most decent and substantial householders of the 
alley ; to have examinations, and cross-examinations, and re-exa- 
minations—perhaps adjourned examinations, and charges half as 
long as Oxford Street appearing in the New Times, and the Old 
Times, and the Chronicle, and half a hundred more, and all this 
pother about Jem pot-boy, or Sally chamber-maid, who, had they 
slipped out of the world like their forefathers, would have been 
stowed away quietly, and not a single soul the wiser but the under- 
taker and the grave-digger—and, it may be, the body-snatcher. 
The remedy, if our view ofthe matter beat all correct, is not far to 
seek. We would recommend to “ the journals,” when a maudlin 
serving-wench sees fit to hang herself, or an amorous apprentice to 
blow out his brains, to abstain from giving to their exploits the 
eternity of a week to which they aspire ;—to leave such fools to 
die as obscurely as they have lived. It is certainly worth trying 
whether neglect may not cure where admonition has been found 
fruitless, and if our silence will not awake common sense after our 
clamours have failed. 


PLAY-WRIGHTS AND MANAGERS. 


In a letter in The Times, “ AN AutHoR™ prefers some complaints 
against Mr. Price, of Drury-lane, which we cannot term grave, 
though, undoubtedly, if well-founded, they affect the manager's 
character for humanity and fair-dealing. It seems to us, that no 
man should be hung for highway robbery, afier having attempted 
to write for the stage. This is evidence of a despair which should 
absolve the unhappy person from all guilt—short of murder; and 
it should absolve him from that too, if he murders the Manager— 
a proceeding strangely rare, we must observe, considering the pro- 

vocations. Tyrants have been meritoriously cut off from thrones, 
| and why not from managements? They should be pierced to the 
heart with steel pens, or brained with rejected manuscripts, of a 
merit to justify, and a heaviness to destroy. Revenge is a wild 
justice, which properly belongs to so wild a kind of people as poets; 
and we really think they should give a romantic feature to these 
mechanical times, by getting up a handsome conspiracy, after the 
antique, against those sworn enemies of the tuneful race, the iron 
rulers of playhouses. No one, we are sure, would object to the 
assassination * of Mr. Price, as he happens to be an American, 
and, therefore, would make an unexceptionable victim for a 
beginning. Imagine him slain, O. P., by one of three hundred 
confederated authors and scene-shifters!’ There is, we are aware, 
a vulgar prejudice against the little moral irregularity called 
murder; but three classes in this nation ought to be declared out 
of the pale of any law, civil or divine—managers, architects, and 
cooks, who should be accounted fere nature, and slain at dis- 
cretion. We hope Mr. Bentham has considered this matter in 
his code, and given the necessary power of execution to well- 
disposed persons of taste. 

The correspondent of The Times, whose letter, under the signa- 
ture of “ An AuTHOR,” we have referred to, states his wrongs 
thus :— 

‘‘At the commencement of this present season I transmitted to the lessee 
of Drury-lane Theatre a farce, in two acts, entitled The Spare Bed, witha 
note, offering it for perusal. Having allowed the proper time to elapse 
before I presumed to trouble Mr. Price for an answer, I called at the 
theatre, and saw Mr. Hughes, the gentleman to whose care that depart. 
ment isleft. Mr. Hughes informed me that the title of my farce had struck 
Mr. Price very forcibly, and moreover, that he had it in command from 
that gentleman to say he was decidedly pleased with its merits. He also 
added, Mr. Price would see me on the subject after he recovered from a 
slight indisposition under which he was then labouring. One week 
afterwards, I received a polite note from Mr. Hughes, by desire of 
Mr. Price, in which an interview was appointed for me with the’ 
latter in his private room at the theatre. 1 accordingly attended, and 
Mr. Price expressed himself in the most flattering terms of The Spare Bed ; 
which he said he readily accepted, but was afraid nothing could be 
done with it until the next season, because they had no gentleman 
in the company who could do justice to the character of an Irishman, 
which was one of the principal parts. He complimented me on the ez- 
travaganzical part which was intended for Mr. Liston, and flatly said, if 
I would take the farce home again, and turn the Irishman into a Frenchman, 
so that he could bring Mr. Matthews in competition with Mr. Liston, he 
would instantly produce it. So well satisfied he appeared to be with the 
other parts of the farce, that he strictly enjoined me not to alter them, 























* The etymology of this word has been strangely mistaken—Ass-ass-ination is 
clearly the strict origin—a destruction by stupid brutes, who do not understand a 
great man’s virtues. 
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particularly alluding to that intended for the inimitable Liston. I took 
the piece home, and in less than one week returned it to Mr. Price, 
completely re-written. No journeyman tailor could have laboured harder 
than I did to set off Mr. Matthews in his Continental suit. The result 
was flattering in the extreme. Mr. Hughes was directed again to 
express the perfect satisfaction which Mr. Price felt at the altera- 
tion.” 

Here we have occasion to admire the value attached to such a 
title as the Spare Bed ! and the great ease of turning an Irishman 
into a Frenchman. } 

But now for the poor author's injuries:—Mr. Price, having 
taken his Spare Bed, only gives him half of it. The production is 
delayed—the rest of the manuscript is said to be mislaid—the 
Manager not to be seen. 


“Fortune at last befriended me in that respect, for T happened a day or | 


two ago to be passing the stage-door of the theatre as Mr. Price was pre- 
paring to step into his carriage. It was a work of some difficulty to 
wade through the mass of subservient menials who stood bowing and 
cringing whilst the manager got into his carriage. Having succeeded in 
getting into the great man’s presence, I politely opened the business, and 


* ventured to ask for the remainder of my farce. You will scarcely believe 


it possible—Mr. Price stared me in the face, and pretending not to recol- 


lect any thing about me, and muttering to himself a vulgaf oath, he | 


desired the carriage to drive off, rudely telling me to find out Mr. Hughes, 
and get the piece from him.” 


How strange it is that, now-a-days, no one writes for the stage! 





COMEDIE FRANCAISE—MADEMOISELLE MARS. 


Ir is reported that Kean has been playing at Paris to empty benches, 
whilst overflowing houses welcomed Macready. Genius is un- 
noticed ; and what, to be perfect, wants nothing but genius, is 
admired. But this was to be expected: to foreigners, even the 
broad line that separates mediocrity from excellence will generally 
be invisible. The imitator and the original will pass undistinguished ; 
and the uniformly correct be preferred to the irregular and great. 
They cannot know sterling from counterfeit who see them both for 
the first time ; much less can they discriminate the various Jezrees 
of purity in what is alike genuine,—a truth that will be retorted on 
us, when it shall be told in Gath, that the greatest of living actresses 
crossed the seas, to complete Napoleon's unfinished scheme of 
conquest, and achieved less over a I.ondon audience than the little 
Vertpré. However, we have a better case than the French ;—la 
petite Ninon is an apology for such a mistake far better than 
Macready. So much versatility in a creature so diminutive,—age 
and infancy so curiously blended, that men laid wagers, and erred 
twenty years,—this was something too novel not to strike, and consti- 
tuted a charm, independently of great professional merit. Though a 
good deal of a Ninon too, Mademoiselle Mars has not slipped through 
Time's fingers so easily as Jenny Vertpré, whose tiny form has 
fairly eluded the innovator. But, then, Mademoiselle Mars has 
held him at bay a much longer period. Doubtless, had we seen 
Valerie, we should not have been in a mood to insinuate a compa- 
rison; but we have not seen Valerie, and, therefore, are yet ca- 
pable of offering resistance. Our acquaintance is only with Silvia 
and Susanne. Of these two performances, the first, perhaps, was 
more perfect than the latter ; which, however, if defective in aught, 
wanted not what the actress failed in, but what was no longer her's to 
give. Coquetry so chaste, occasionally so delicious, was never 
before seen on this side the Channel, and, to be consummate, 
wanted only to be younger. For a little more buoyancy and ex- 
uberance, we could have been well content had it been less perfect. 
It has been objected to an actress of our stage, that her ladies are 
too nearly related to their maids: in the present instance, the maid 
was too near akin tothe lady. Susanne, as well as the pretended 
Lisette, retained too much grace en femme de chambre. “Ilne 
me faut presque qu'un tablier”—is that all the difference ? 

A quiet deportment, ordinary tones, and moderate play of 
features are characteristic of the French Comedy, and become 
its vein of delicate wit, just as a little exaggeration and a slight 
touch of extravagance suit the broad humour of our own. But 
as the latter, in bad hands, is apt to grow burlesque, so the other 
style of acting is equally liable to become insipid. In Mademoiselle 

ars there is more than the usual quietness and composure; but 
it is a composure the antipodes of tameness. To the features (of 
which the eyes are constantly on duty) and to the voice everything 
is committed ; and, without being hard-worked, they do everything 
with complete effect. Whether it be Susanne or not, it is certainly 
a personage delightful to hear and see, perfectly at home. The stage 
is a drawing-room, of which one side is occupied with a picture of a 
vast theatre tolerably well filled. Mademoiselle Mars would have 
won no grace in the eyes of Partridge—the pink lady, with 
the long train, would have been pronounced the better actress, 
on the ground that she obviously was acting. “As for that 
Mademoiselle Mars, any body can jaugh, and talk, and be angry, 
as well as she. Whydid not she Madam that other lady, just as I have 
heard Mrs. »” &c. We were glad to see some of the Haymarket 
people at the Opera that night. They had an opportunity of disco- 
vering that there is not necessarily one rule for talking and 
moving on the stage, and another for the drawing-room, that no 
more is required of the legs and arms in the one than in the other, 
and that the best way to give effect to a happy or characteristic 
speech, is to speak it naturally, and leave it to find its own way, 
unenforced by emphasis and grimace. They cannot be divinities 
like Mars, it is true; but they may be men and women—not 
caricatures of men and women. It was our misfortune, as we 
said, not to bestir ourselves early enough for Valerie ; and if Valerie 
leaves this land without blessing it with a second appearance, we 











shall think it was our crime. In our old age, it shall be one of 
the three things ‘we will confess to have erred in. A little piece 
of acting, however, occurred in Susanne—just enough to intimate 
the actress's power in the representation of stronger emotions than 
belongs to the part she played. It was the sudden palpitation of 
alarm which the image of broken bones conjures up, on the Page's 
leaping from the window, instantly reassured by ocular convic- 
tion of his safety, and terminating in the faintness apt to over- 
come a person subjected in quick succession to extremes of fear 
and joy. With the exception of Valerie, the parts she has 
selected have not been well chosen for an audience that yawns 
itself to death unless powerfully moved ; but it is the greater proof 
of merit, with means so slender, and materials so hard to be 
wrought on, to have left looks and tones that will not soon fade 
from the memory. 








THE MUSIC OF THE SEASON. 


In taking a retrospective review of the season of Philharmonic 
Concerts, we cannot congratulate ourselves upon the progress of 
the musical art in London. The same routine of sinfonias by 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Spohr; the same overtures by 
Cherubini, Weber, and Romberg; the same songs by Rossini, and 
Pacini, and Soliva, and Fioravente, are gone through, and the 
aggregate of taste remains pretty equal. Soliva, reinforced by the 
charms of a lady in white satin and ostrich plumes, contests the 
superiority of applause with a new violin player in a quintett by 
Beethoven. During the songs the amateurs resort to their glasses, 
and endeavour to do justice to the contour of a hip, or the turn of 
an ankle, and the ladies take their gentle revenge by sleeping while 
Mori or De Beriot is raising the attention of the audience on tip- 
toe. It may here be naturally asked—what expedient can be sug- 
gested to render the knowledge and love of music (which always go 
together) more diffused, with less mixture of affectation from the 
eaprice and whimsicality of fashion than at present influences the 
taste of concert-goers ? We should say by giving encouragement to 
| original composition, instead of bestowing the highest musical 
| honours upon persons who are performers and nothing else. The 
| directors, not being themselves composers, look with coldness on 
all competitors that are native, if not as an insult to their capacity. 
It is a rule to be observed among musicians, and of more import- 
ance than the grammar of counterpoint, that no one is to be so 
ill-bred as to do what another cannot do if hechose totry. A bad 
composer is well received at the present day, ‘he is complimented— 
and laughed at; a good one must dispute every inch of his preten- 
sions. 

The concerts this season have been ill selected and well per- 
formed. That led by Mr. Weichsel, commencing with Haydn's 
No. 7, was one of the best chosen. Mori has surprised his friends 
by changing his style from brilliancy and fire to the higher one of 
pathos and delicacy of expression. De Beriot's violin concerto 
was one of the finest exhibitioris of tone, tune, and masterly bow- 
ing ever heard onthe instrument. : 

Atthe Ancient Concert, Mozart is being regenerated, though 
there are some midwives there who would willingly strangle him 
in the birth. The Bishops, wedded to the 104th Psalm, relish 
papistical music as little as they affect short commons in Lent. It 
is downright “ stuff 0’ the conscience” with the orthodox to relish 
any music but Handel's, and Mozart is only admitted because he 
has bided his time. ‘ The dead shall live, the living die”—what 
is thought half stale in Regent Street shall be in its morning fresh- 
ness at Hanover Square. But the beauty of Mozart is that he is 
ever fresh to the unmercenary, and welcome wherever musicians 
do not put on bigotry and prejudice with their wigs. Greatorex, 
the conductor of this concert, understands and relishes Handel, 
and accompanies his choruses on the organ in a masterly manner. 
If the Ancient Concert, aristocratical, exclusive, and starched as it 
is, did nothing more than hand down the style of the old concertos 
of Geminiani, Corelli, and Handel, it would be useful; for that 
class of music has no chroniclers, and the style would speedily 

ecay. 
: We have but one fault to find with the German singers imported 
during the season by our Opera-house managers, which is, that 
they are so soon infected with the “maladie du pays”—Anglic?, 
money-getting. Madame Schutz, the herald of Mademoiselie 
Sontag, brought over with her a spirited and intelligent face, that 
promised well for either actress or singer. She has not wholly 
disappointed us, but she has studied the catalogue of our failings 
a little too closely. No one knows the weak side of an audience 
better than Madame Schutz, or where a roulade may be thrown in 
with more effect. We do not like her the better for this acute- 
ness—we want artists less artful, and with a “ single eye” to the 
glory of music. As for Mademoiselle Sontag, she visited us a 
complete adept in the art of captivation. If her voice failed, she 
could bring her eyes to the attack, and she has sustained the bom- 
bardments of The Times, and other ungallant newspapers, without 
losing a single man out of the rank and file of her admirers. Yet, 
certain it is, that no one has more prodigiously failed in making 
good pretensions to the first rank as a singer. Mozart she must 
assuredly eschew ; but, then, in the German edition of the Frei- 
schiitz (of which Mr. Pixis gave us a taste), Mademoiselle Sontag 
is as natural and pleasant as possible ;—we speak it quite dispas- 
sionately, ond putting her eves out of the question. Madame 
Schutz is extremely fascinating in the same piece. Would to heaven 
that actresses knew their own strength here, or that we might fall 
in with them on the banks of the Rhine, and enjoy them at home ? 
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THE LITERARY SPECTATOR. 


“THE WORKS OF THE LEARNED,” 
For 1827-8, 
Wuern Ben Jonson put “ Works” at the head of his folio, his 
contemporaries were mightily scandalized at his presumption; and 
yet with what travail was he delivered of his elaborate plays, com- 


, pared with the easy delivery of a modern author! The Travels of 


William Lithgow are travels indeed: what hairbreadth escapes— 
what journies on foot, destitute of raiment, and imminent danger 
of life! What a close of his grand tour was his imprisonment in 
the Inquisition—the rack he suffered—and the dislocated limbs he 
brought home, as testimonies to the truth of his narrative! 

But, because modern labours are comparatively light, we are 
not among those who thence conclude that they are less valuable: 
the Great Harry, though built with enormous pains, and which, when 
launched, plumped into the water like a moving mountain, was 
not so useful, so ornamental, or so noble a specimen of art, as the 
three-decker of the nineteenth century. 

In early times, learning was only to be had by digging and 
mining; it is now the circulating medium. Men may become 
learned in many ways besides the means of erudite courses of 
instruction: that is learning which enables a writer to inform his 
readers of matters applicable to the purposes of either profit or 
pleasure, of which they were not previously aware. In this sense, 
many are learned who do not suspect themselves in possession of 
this envied distinction. A prejudice lingers, however, in favour of 
that description of learning gained by hard study over tall books, 
and under the dim light of the lamp. But this is only the theory : 
in practice, men appreciate the living learning only which cheers 
the evening of leisure, or guides the daily labour—enlightens the 
professions, or instructs the statesman. 

Since the direct influence of literature upon the wellbeing of 
society has been discovered, the practical utility of books te the 
standard by which they are tried. Before this power was per- 
ceived, learning in itself, and for itself, was a fine thine: a book 
per se was a monument, sacred to the memory of its author, if to 
nothing else. To walk along the aisles of a college library, and to 
deviate into its stalls, is to visit a churchyard. What are the 
OPERA upon OPERA but grave-stones? The author’s mind 
moulders below, in a state of decomposition, far beyond the fear of 
a mortal resurrection. 

There was once a Review published in this country, under the 
title we have put at the head of this paper: let not the scoffer 
scorn at our application of it to a rapid notice of the literary 
produce of the season. 

Before we resume our critical sketches of the writings of 
the day, we prefer to cast a glance behind us: we presume 
no ignorance in the reader; doubtless he knew something 
before the First Number of the Srecraror fell into his hands ; 
but it may be as well to ascertain from what point we start in the 
literary history of the year 1828. 

Much has been printed—more reprinted; but what has been 
added to the existing stock of ideas? What will live? What 
deserves to live? How much is already dead? Is the season of 
1829 likely to be better for its predecessor of 1828—or happier, 
for that is better—or wiser, or more virtuous—for all these words 
mean precisely the same thing when analysed. We will not pre- 
tend to answer these questions. In running over the publica- 
tions in literature during the season, we shall estimate them 
according to the knowledge they have contributed, the pleasure 
they produce in the perusal, or the ability they display. What 
has been DONE ? 

If we were to exclude novels from the works of the learned, we 
should be led by an ignorant and vulgar prejudice. In a novel 
descriptive of national manners, the author must have been a keen 
observer, and have ‘ learned” numberless facts—and, moreover, 
have reasoned upon them. Ina novel of character and humour, 
how deep must be his study of mankind! Was Fielding less 
learned than Scaliger or Lipsius? Just the contrary—the whole 
family of Scaligers possessed not a tithe of the learning of the 
author of Amelia and Jonathan Wild. Mr, Fraser has written 
several grave and valuable quartos, under the title of Travels in 
Persia, &c.;—are they one jot more learned than his spirited 
novel the Kuzzilbash ? Does any part of his travels, though labo- 
rious and intelligent, convey so good a description of the Turko- 
man tribes as this novel; or is there in them any scene so fine as 
that in which the youthful Kuzzilbash encounters Ibrahim in the 
Desert? Let us, then, emancipate ourselves from the influence of 





names, which have ever been intellectual chains, and consider 
novels as “learned,” and, moreover, as “works.” This season, like 
the last four or five, has been very productive in them ; talent sets 
decidedly in this direction. We will select the best, and take them 
according to their characteristics. 

Among novels the object of which is the description of national 
manners at particular epochs, we have Lady Morgan's O’Briens 
and O'Flahertys; the Kuzzilbash, already mentioned ; Hajji Baba 
in England—another novel by a learned traveller ; and the 
Croppie, by the author of the Tales of the O'Hara Family. All 
these are worth preservation, and will probably be preserved, 
The most dubious of them is Lady Morgan's book, which is 
distinguished by a predominance of trash ; the genuine talent of the 
authoress may, however, float the rubbish, We know not what 
to say of this lady: we never read her productions without being 
excited to natisea by her conceit, her ignorance, and her preten- 
sion; at the same time that we are compelled to admire her 
acute remarks, her feeling of genuine humour, and her thorough 
conception of the true wild Irish character. The other Irish tale 
is a feverish narrative—hasty, and as ill digested as a dream ; 
bui, like a dream, it is vivid in its colouring, rapid in its changes, 
and pregnant with a fearful interest ; and, moreover, there is truth 
in much of its attempt to draw the national character at a crisis 
calculated to call forth all its energies. The Chronicles of the 
Canongate, of which two series have appeared in the course of 
the season, partly belong to this class, and ‘partly to the class of 
historical novels. ‘The Fair Maid of Perth, which entirely occu- 
pies the second series, while it is written with undiminished 
power in its general scenes of character, passion, and the pic- 
turesque, where it touches upon the strictly historical, will bear 
comparison with the best of the author's unrivalled efforts in this 
branch. He has conceived the character of the weak but 
amiable King Robert, with a power that is little short of histo- 
rical inspiration. He has gone over that page of history with the 
chemical fluid that restores all faded characters, and calls into 
new life letters and lines that had long sunk into oblivion. 

Of the novels purporting to describe fashionable life, there has 
been a large crop: this “life” has its interest,—and more particu- 
larly so to a people who look up to their aristocracy with almost a 
superstitious awe. It has now been sufficiently described ; they who 
wish to imitate it at second-hand, or desire to peep behind scenes 
closely shrouded by adventitious circumstances from the vulgar gaze, 
may now stare their full. The poorer members of the aristocracy 
for money—the wealthier for fame—have told all they had to tell, 
and have dwelt upon such distinctions as they could detect, till 
fashionable life is, or might be, as well known on the wolds of 
Yorkshire, or the wilds of Exmoor, as it is in Grosvenor-square. 
Some talent has been elicited: Herbert Milton, and Herbert 
Lacy, together with Yes and No, contain many scenes and cha- 
racters which please the reader, and show intelligence, an some- 
times humour, in the writer. The author of De Lisle, or the 
Sensitive Man, is a patient artist—laborious and slow; but his 
work, when finished, might hang beside the able performances of 
Mr. Ward, without much fear of suffering by comparison, The 
author of the English in France, which we know not how to class 
—whether as a national, fashionable, or didactic novel, or a 
book of travels—is the most enlightened of our novel writers ;— 
he understands better than any of them the elements of society ; 
he appreciates justly the prejudices and the virtues of different 
countries, while he is not deficient in that general knowledge 
and relish of the peculiarities of individual character, which 
makes the fortune of the general novelist. The author of 
Sayings and Doings is a pleasant writer, and a close observer: 
in our opinion, his tales are nearer to a close transcript of life in 
the nineteenth century, than anything else of the kind now on the 
anvil. There was a loud outcry, on the part of small critics, 
against one of the tales in the new series (the last, called, we think, 
Gervase Skinner)—it was said to be ‘ low, ‘vulgar,’ ‘ gross :* the fact 
is, that these people recognised its truth, and then knew how low 
it was. The Fugglestons —against whom the cry was chiefly 
levelled, are a family of provincial players, promoted to London— 
the development of their habits and traits is done in a style of 
painting which lies on the right side of the caricature of Smollett. 
Penelope is a satirical novel, abounding in clever exposure of 
pomposity, pretension, and all the conventional forms of virtue. 
But of all the productions of the season, in the class of works of 
the imagination, scarcely excepting the Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate, none equals the genuine humour, the simple truth, the 
freshness and life, of the Autobiography of Mansie Waugh, tailor 
in Dalkeith. This, in our opinion, is the only work of genius 
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which the press has given us within this year—excepting, 
always, any that Sir Walter may have favoured the world with. 
Sir Michael Scott is an extraordinary work: it is spun with the 
fineness and the beauty, but also with the flimsiness of the | 
cobweb, 

To turn from imaginary to real history, we shall find, compara- 
tively, but few labourers in the field: it is neither so short nor, so 


sure a road to reputation. The only genuine history that has been 
written in English for some time, is that by Colonel Napier, of the 
Peninsilar War. Here are enlarged views—copious information, 
labour, arrangement, style—industry in collecting—discernment 
in selecting—judgment and impartiality in deciding. It is, how- 
ever, after all, a professional work. Lord Londonderry and Mr. 
Gleig, in coming after him, have added but little to either our in- 
formation or our amusement. Mr. Hazlitt, in his Life of Napoleon, 
has written ably: it is a mine of original thought—sometimes 
well, often ill applied ; but it is neither history nor biography. It is 
not easy for a writer to pass from the critical to the historical train of 
thought. The materials only of history are to be found in the 
lately published Correspondence of the Earl of Clarendon, and the 
Diary of Burton. But, if we have not history of home-growth, 
we can import. The translation of Niebuhr’s Roman History 
has given us the profoundest and most original historical work of 
modern times. 

The English press is always rich in books of travels. The 
Journal of Bishop Heber—the amiable, enlightened, the pious, 
and the learned Bishop of Calcutta, who fell a sacrifice to his 
sense of duty—would, alone, stamp a high value upon this depart- 
ment: pregnant with information—full of wise and liberal stg- 
gestions, with all its scenes conceived with a poet's fire, and 
improved with the preacher's wisdom—this book is the book of 
travels for the season. Besides this, we have the erudite work of 
the two Beecheys on the Mediterranean Coasts of Africa—a 
scene full of classical interest; the copious work on Mexico by 
Ward, and the pleasant narrative of Captain Lyon—both inte- 
resting in subject, and the first laborious, liberal, and useful ; to 
say nothing of certain North Pole quartos, into which, to confess 
the truth, we are weary of looking— Ni/ nist aer et pontus, 

To have one book of books in each department of literature, in 
the course of the season, is as much as posterity will thank us 
for. What Heber's Travels are among Voyages and Travels, the 
Life of Lord Collingwood is among Biographies. The Admiral and 
the Bishop !—a pair of mortals to make men proud of their humanity 
—we could dwell but too long on the models their lives hold out: let 
all read these two books, the chief remains of the authors, and in 
themselves an invaluable legacy. The Life of Columbus, by 
Washington Irving, is rather a history of the discovery of the New 
World, than the life of the discoverer: there is but one event in 
his life ; but then it is enough for a generation. We cannot think 
that the pen of Mr. Irving has been happily employed in this 
work; he is but a feeble manager of historical details. The poet 
Burns has found a new biographer in Mr. Lockhart: he does all 
for Burns that the reader can wish: had the author taken more 
pains in digesting and polishing his work, it would have done 
more for Mr. Lockhart. The Life of Ledyard, by an American, 
we mention, not for any skill in the biographer, or for any novelty 
in the subject, but because the character of Ledyard is a chapter 
in the history of human nature. 

Poetry and criticism are like the fabled cats that devoured each 
other. We have no poetry; and in criticism, much so called, but 
nothing that deserves the title. Who is there among English writers 
to be named even with such a man as William Schlegel? Crudities, 
miscalled criticism, appear in every shape, fromthe paragraph puff to 
the solemn Quarterly ; but where are the principles that are applied ? 
ca what philosophy are the random remarks founded? and in 
1 ference to what end, or by what test, are the productions of 
literature estimated by our most celebrated critics? Poetry is as 
rife as criticism, and equally worthless. We have looked with 
anxiety for the indications of some rising genius to take the places of 
those fast sinking in years andapathy. The oaly pieces which have 
given us the least pleasure this season, have been some—tvo slight 
almost to mention as an exception—in a volume, called Epheme- 
rides, by Mr. Pringle. These poems were chiefly written in South 
Africa; and it may be that the novelty of the scenery contributes 
mainly to our satisfaction. 

Such are the “* Works of the Learned” for the season 1827-8, 
according to the impression they have made in our memory ; which, 
after all, is a8 good a test as some applied by more formal critics. 
This is the library Taz Spectator would select out of the mere 
literature of the season: we would have other shelves for other 

branches of knowledge, 











DR. WALSH’S JOURNEY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO 
; ENGLAND*, 

We should be thought guilty of exaggeration, if we were to ex- 
press the feelings of pleasure which a perusal of this volume has 
been the means of communicating to us: it overflows with curious in- 
formation : it abounds with novel descriptions of manners, character, 
and scenery, and greatly enlarges our stock of knowledge on 
points formerly supposed to be tolerably well ascertained. There 
is an utter want of pretension both in style and plan. The writer 
goes on conversing and deseribing from one end of his route to the 
other, with the ease of parties across a table: would that, across a 
table, we could often see a companion so gifted with learning 
without pride, so communicative without vanity, so earnest with- 
out bigotry, charged with intelligence, and yet only desirous of 
talking of that which may be useful ! 

Dr. Walsh was Lord Strangford’s chaplain: his residence gave 
him many opportunities of seeing Constantinople and the Turks, 
as thoroughly and minutely as Frank may do: his habits of inquiry 
led him into investigation, and his permanent abode endured 
through a period big with great events to the Ottoman empire. 
The author continues to give us, en passant, numerous Corrections 
of rumour, and various authentic accounts of remarkable facts, 
which are both valuable in themselves, and indicate‘the possession 
of greater stores than one ‘small volume can contain, however 
charged. To mention the topics of intelligent amusement that 
may be picked out of this journey, would be to count the pages— 
there is not a dull or poor one in the whole four hundred—there- 
fore the task would be endless; but we will run over the important 
events upon which information peculiarly valuable at this moment 
may be found, 

First, the stern and relentless character of the present Sultan is 
described. Dy. Walsh was at Constantinople at the time of the 
destruction of the Janissaries, and gives a striking description of 
that tremendous scene, in which 20,000 of these untameable 
fellows were burnt and butchered in their barracks, or stabbed 
and drowned in the different corners of the city. The state 
of the military feeling, the characteristic and safeguard of the 
Turks, is represented as at present subdued. Constantinople 
seems shrouded with an apathy unknown in the time of the Janis- 
saries. On leaving Constantinople, the route by which the tra- 
veller made for Vienna, and the only one by which the Russians 
can reach the Porte by land, is described with excellent effect: 
with its interminable and depopulated towns, that lie between Con- 
stantinople and the great chain of Mount Hemus, which pre- 
sents the famous pass of the Balkan, like a mere rent in a 
wall, as the road through which an army must make its 
way. Then we have the fertile fields of Bulgaria, and its amia- 
ble population, whom oppression and wrong can scarcely make 
miserable—so bountiful is nature, and so disposed to enjoy and 
improve its gifts is the peaceful Bulgarian peasant. We arrive in 
this course at the fortified town of Shumla, where the Grand 
Vizier made his stand in the last Russian and Turkish war, from 
1805 to 1811 or 12; and then to another fortified town, Rustehtik, 
whose walls, such as they are, run downtothe Danube. Here the 
broad and muddy stream winds by the high banks of Bulgaria, 
while it covers the opposite flats of Wallachia with marsh and 
miasma. The traveller now enters the provinces of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, long owing only a kind of feudal homage to the 
Porte—lately receiving its Greek interpreters, or dragomen, as 
their princes—and for some time under a kind of protection from 
Russia. Wallachia is low, marshy, and treeless; its population is 
sunk in filth and ignorance ; its boyars, or noblemen, half Asiatic, 
half European, are little raised above the mass, except by their 
vanity and love of finery. Upper Wallachia is an improvement 
upon the lower country, and leads to the Carpathian Mountains, 
which are entered by the Valley of Rothentirn. Here the Austrian 
dominion commences, and here quarantine must be performed. 
The interesting country of Transylvania is next to be crossed, 
where the peasants talk Latin ; and where, in the heart of the country, 
there dwells a sturdy race of migrated Saxons, whose migration 
is a secret—cherishing the reformed religion—clean, neat, honest, 
and industrious in their habits, independent and free, jealous of 
their rights, and covered with privileges from a despotic govern- 
ment, which they have earned, and insist upon retaining. The 
description of this little republic, called the Saxon Heptarchy, 
cannot be read without emotions of pride and delight, after leaving 
in idea, the debased, degraded, oppressed, and grovelling subjects 
of the ignorant and unfeeling despotism of the turks. When we 
arrive at Buda with Dr. Walsh, we enter countries better known; 
and there we shail leave him, simply adding that he is a man who 
could not travel across Bagshot Heath without having some obser- 
vation to make which would be worth hearing. in another place 
we willrecord what we have learned from him respecting the seat 
of war between Turkey and Russia; to this paper we shall only 
append some miscellaneous extracts of interest. 

TRAVELLING IN THE TURKISH EMPIRE, 

** The ideas of travelling which you have formed from experience, are 
associated closely with smooth roads, easy carriages, neat inns, comfort- 
able suppers, and warm beds; and where these are to be found, all sea- 
sous of the year are pretty much alike to the traveller: but conceive tra- 
velling through a country in winter, where, generally speaking, there are 
no roads, no carriages, no iiins, no suppers, and no beds! The only roads 
are beaten pathways, made by one horseman and followed by another, 
and every man may meke one for himself if he pleases. The only car- 














* Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England, by the Rev. R. Walsh, 
LL.D, M.B.1,A. London, 1828, 12mo, ial ie tase ' 
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riages are wooden planks, laid upon rough wheels, called arubas, drawn 
with cords by buffaloes, which are seldom used exce; t for burthens. The 
only inns are large stables, where nothing is to be had but chopped straw. 
The only suppers are what you may pick up on the road, if you are so 
fortunate, and bring it to where you stop for the night; and the only 
beds are the chopped straw in the stable, or a deal board in a cock-loft 
over it; and even this, in many places, is not to be had. There are, 
doubtless, exceptions to this general picture, as I myself experienced; 
but, in the main, it is true: and such is the actual state of travelling at 
this day, in most parts of the Turkish empire through which I have 
passed, both in Asia and Europe.” 
TOBACCO WITH COFFEE. 

The Virtue of a Bag of Schiraz Tobacco.—‘‘1 do not wonder at the general 
use of this most indispensable of Turkish luxuries ; it is always the com- 
panion of coffee, and there is something so exceedingly congenial in the 
properties of both, that nature seems to have intended them for inse- 
parable associates. We do not know how “o use tobacco in this country, 
but defile and deteriorate it with malt liquor. When used with coffee, 
and after the Turkish fashion, it is singularly grateful to the taste, and 
refreshing to the spirits; counteracting the effects of fatigue and cold, 
and appeasing the cravings of hunger, as I have often experienced. 
Hearne, I think, in his journey to the mouth of the Coppermine River, 
mentions his experience of similar effects of tobacco. He had been fre- 
quently wandering without food for five or six days, in the most incle- 
ment weather, and supported it all, he says, in good health and spirits, 
by smoking tobacco and wetting his mouth with a little snow. Had he 
taken with him a littie coffee, the effect would have been still more 
decided.” 

TURKISH DISTINCTIONS. 

The Turks call the different people who reside under them by names 
indicative of the estimation in which they holdthem. The Greeks, Ye- 
shir, or slaves, as they were considered to have forfeited their life at the 
taking of Constantinople, and hold it ever since on sufferance; the Ar- 
menians, Rayas or subjects, as they were never a conquered people, but 
merged insensibly into the population of the empire; but the Jews they 
call Mousaphir, or visitors, because they sought an asylum among them. 
They treat them, therefore, as visitors, with kindness and hospitality.” 

CONCEALED MYSTERIES NOW UNVEILED. 

**The prejudice has also been greatly increased by a book written by a 
Jewish rabbi converted to christianity, which is a great curiosity. It is 
entitled ‘A Confutation of the Religion of the Jews,’ by Neophytus, a 
Greek monk, formerly a Jewish rabbi. The original work was in the 
Moldavian language, and was printed in the year 1803; but it is said that 
the Jews, at that time, gave a large sum of money to the Hospodar, and 
the book was suppressed and destroyed. A copy, however, escaped, 
which was translated into modern Greek, and printed at Yasi in i818, of 
which I had a copy at Constantinople. The first chapter is entitled 
puernoio nexouupives viv 08 aoroxexzdrvuuive— The Concealed Mysteries 
now unveiled” The subject is ‘the blood which the Jews take from the 
Christians, and the purposes to which they apply it’ After detailinga 
number of the most extraordinary particulars, he concludes in the 
following words :—‘ When I was thirteen years old, my father revealed 
to me the mystery of the blood, and cursed me by all the elements of 
heaven and earth, if ever I should divulge the seeret, even to my brethren; 
and when I was married, and should even have ten sons, I should not 
discover it to all, but only to one, who should be the most prudent and 
learned, and, at the same time, firm and unmoved in the faith: but toa 
female I should never disclose it on any account, ‘* May the earth,” said 
he, “‘ never receive thee, if thou reyealest these secrets!” So said my 
father; but I, since I have taken as my father the Lord Jesus Christ, will 
proclaim the truth in every place; and, as the wise Sirac says, ‘even 
unto death strive for the truth.”’ Much of these and similar representa- 
tions are to be attributed to prejudices, and great deductions are to be 
made from them; but certainly the Jews of Constatinople are a fierce 
and fanatic race; persecution and suffering have not taught them 
moderation, and they pursue, even to death, any apostate from their own 
doctrines.” 

THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER IN THE EAST. 
“The neceesity for this strictness, you will judge of from the following 
fact. I passed the autumn of 1822 at Belgrade, in the vicinity of which 
is situated one of the largest and most important of these reservoirs. 
The summer had been remarkably dry, and it appeared from a meteoro- 
logical table which I kept, that it had not rained from the 4th of April to 
the 2d of November, with the exception of a few passing showers. The 
water in the bendis became low and muddy, and the Surks took the 
alarm. The Sou-ioldge, or water engineers, were sent out, and I 
accompanied them to some of the bendts : they measured the quantity of 
the water, and they found no more than sufficient to supply the city for 
fifteen days! Judge of the consternation of 700,000 persons, suddenly 
deprived of an element essential not only for domestic but religious uses, 
and having no other possible mode of obtaining it. Prayers were offered 
up in the mosques, and the sky was anxiously watched. The immuta- 
bility of things in the East, and the illustrations they give to the writings 
of former times, is not the least pleasure a person experiences in these 
countries. The approach of rain is always indicated here, as it was in 
Syria, by the appearance of asmall, dark, dense, circumscribed cloud, 
hanging over either the Euxine or the Propontis. A dervish stands on 
the top of the Jouchi-daghi, or Giant’s Mountain ; and when he sees a 
cloud, he announces sits approach, like Elijah from the top of Mount 
Carmel. Ione day climbed to the same place, and saw the dervish on 
the watch, and ‘I looked towards the sea, and beheld a little cloud rising 
oui of the sea, like a man’s hand, and gat me down that the rain stopped 


me not.’ In effect, it immediately followed, and the Turks were relieved 
from a very serious cause of anxiety.” 


Dr. Walsh saw Ali Pacha’s head exposed in a charger in the 
courts of the Seraglio, and gives an interesting, and, at length, a 
correct account of the manner of his death—but it is too lone for 
quotajion. It was proposed by a merchant to buy the head to 
exhibit in London, but he was outbid by an old friend of Ali's, who 
purchased it, and those of his three sons, to deposit them in a tomb 
now standing at one of the gates of ihe city. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE JANISSARIES—THE CHARACTER OF THE 
PRESENT SULTAN—AND THE ASPECT OF CONSTANTINOPLE UNDER THE 
LATE CIRCUMSTANCES. 

“The janissaries now displayed a spirit and determination, which they 
never manifest but in extreme cases. The first thing that struck me, 
on my arrival, as odd and singular in the streets of Constantinople, was 
an extraordinary greasy -looking fellow, dressed in a leather jacket, covered 
over with ornaments of tin, bearing in his hand a lash of several leather 
thongs; he was followed by two men, also fantastically dressed, supporting 
apole on their shoulders, from which hung a large copper kettle. They 
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walked through the main streets with an air of great authority, and all the 
people hastily got out of their way. This I found, on inquiry, was the 
soup kettle of a corps of janissaries, and always held in the highest respect: 
indeed, so distinguishing a characteristic of this body is their soup, that 
their colonel is called Tchor badgé, or the distributor of soup. Their 
kettle, therefore, is, infact, their standard; and whenever that is brought 
forward, it is the signal of some desperate enterprise. These kettles were 
now solemnly brought into the Etmeidan, inverted in the middle of the 
area, and in a short time twenty thousand men rallied round them. 

“«The crisis had now arrived which the Sultan both feared and wished 
for; and he immediately availed himself of all those resources which he 
had previously prepared for such an event. He first transmitted secret 
orders to the Aga Pasha of Yenikui, and to the Topgee Bashi, or Com- 
mander of Artillery, to hold themselves in readiness with their forces, if 
their presence should be required; and then he summoned a council, 
which was numerously attended. He expressed to them the state of the 
janissaries, their spirit of mutiny, and their incapability of subordination ; 
he declared his intention of either ruling without their control, or of 
passing over to Asia, and leaving Constantinople and European Turkey to 
their mercy; and he submitted to them, as a measure of immediate ex- 
pediency, to raise the Sandjak Sherif, or Sacred Standard of Mahomet, 
that all good Mussulmen might rally roundit. This last proposal met with 
unanimous applause, and orders were immediately issued for that purpose. 

“This sacred relic, said to have been thesmallclothes of Mahomet, is never 
produced but on the tnost solemn occasions, and it was not seen in Con- 
stantinople for fifty years before. It was now taken from the imperial 
treasury, to the imperial mosque of Sultan Achmet. The ulemas and 
softas walked before, and the Sultan and all his court followed it, all re- 
hearsing the Koran; fellas, or public criers, were sent to announce every- 
where what had been done; and in a short time the solemn news was 
communicated all over the city. ‘This seems to have been a master-stroke 
of policy, listing at once on his side the prejudices and fanaticism of the 
whole nation. Nosooner was it announced, than thousands rushed from 
their houses in all directions, and joined the procession with the fiercest 
enthusiasm. When they entered the magnificent mosque, the mufti 
planted the standard on the pulpit, and the Sultan pronounced an anathema 
against all who refused to range themselves under it. The Aga Pasha’s 
troops now arrived frow the Bosphorus, and the Topgee Basha landed his 
artillery at the Yali Kiosk, just under the walls of the Seraglio. The 
Galiondgees, or Marines, and the Bostandgees, or Corps of Gardeners, 
had also been previously prepared and in readiness; so that every thing 
seemed to have been as perfectly matured as it was sagaciously planned, 
A few who had joined the janissaries had landed higher up in the harbour ; 
they were but a handful, and it was already scen that their cause was 
desperate. , 

‘‘Four officers of rank were now despatched to the Etmeidan, to offer the 
Sultan’s pardon to the janissaries, if they would desist from their de- 
mands, acknowledge their error, and immediately disperse. This, of 
course, was rejected with scorn. The experience of centuries had taught 
them that they had only to persist in their demands, to have them con- 
ceded; and in this conviction they immediately put to death the four 
officers who had dared to propose submission to them, They peremptorily 
demanded that the Sultan should for ever renounce his plans of innova- 
tion; and that the Grand Vizir, the Aga Pasha, the janissary Aga, and the 
Negib Effendi, the Egyptian agent, should be delivered up to them,.to be 
punished as subverters of the ancient usages of the empire. The Sultan 
now demanded from the Sheik Islam, whether it was lawful for him to 
put down his rebellious subjects by force. ‘The Sheik replied that it was, 
‘Then,’ said the Sultan, ‘give me a Fetva, authorizing me to kill them 
if they resist” He didso; and every thing was accomplished. 

‘“«The Aga Pasha had by this time collected a force of 60,000 men, on 
whom he could entirely depend ; and he received immediate orders to put 
the janissaries down by force, which he iost no time in executing. He 
surrounded the Etmeidan, where they were all tumultuously assembled in 
a dense crowd, and having no apprehension of such a measure; and the 
first intimation many of them had of their situation, was a murderous 
discharge of grape-shot from the cannon of the Topghees, Vast numbers 
were killed on the spot, and the survivors retired to their kislas, or bar. 
racks, which were close by: here they shut themselves up; and in order 
to dislodge them, it was necessary to set the kislas on fire, as they refused 
all terms of surrender. The fiames were soon seen from Pera, bursting 
out in different places; and that none might escape, the barracks were 
surrounded, like the Etmeidan, with cannon, and the discharges continued 
without intermission. It is not possible, perhaps, to conceive any situa- 
tion more horrible than that in which the janissaries now found them- 
selves ; the houses in flames over their heads, and the walls battered down 
about them ; torn to pieces with grape-shot, and overwhelmed with ruins 
and burning fragments. As it was determined to exterminate them ut- 
terly, no quarter was any longer offered or given, and the conflagration 
and discharge of artillery continued for the remainder of thecay. The 
janissaries, notwithstanding the surprise and comparatively unprepared 
state in which they were taken, defended themselves with a desperate 
fierceness and intrepidity. The Aga Pasha was wounded, and had four 
horses killed under him, and his troops suffered severely. At length, how- 
ever, opposition ceased, when there was no longer any thing left alive to 
make it. The firing slackened and silenced ; the flames were extinguished 
of themselves; and the next morning presented a frightful scene,—burn- 
ing ruins slaked in blood—a huge mass of mangled flesh and smoking 
ashes. 

‘“‘ During the whole of the two ensuing days, the gates continued closed, 
with the exception of one to admit faithful Mussulmen from the country, 
to pay their devotion to the sacred standard; and they came in crowds, 
with the Imaum, or parish priest, at their head. But the principal rem- 
nant of the janissaries, who had escaped the carnage of the Etmeidan, 
was thus shut in, and unremittingly hunted and destroyed; so that the 
streets, as well as the barracks, were everywhere covered with dead bodies. 
During all this time, no Christian was allowed, under any pretence, to 
pass over to Constantinople. But though the two plaées are separated - 
only by a narrow channel, the most perfect tranquillity reigned in Pera; 
the people bought and sold, and pursued their ordinary occupations; and 
would have known nothing, perhaps, of the tremendous convulsions of 
the other side, if it were not for the blaze of the fire and the report of the 
cannon. 

“The exposure of the Sanjak Sherif brought immense crowds to Con- 
stantinople. It wasa sight as rareas it was holy to the faithful; and 
many considered it equal to a visit to the tomb of the Prophet. The Sul- 
tan inthe mean time appeared in the uniform of the new corps, and went 
to the mosque, attended by the Seymen, Topghees, and Cromboradgees, 
instead of his usual guard of janissaries, whose nizams, or badges, were 
everywhere torn down and trampled upon: they had been affixed to nu- 
merous gates and guard-houses in the city, and indicated the extensive 
power and influence of the corps to which they belonged. On the next 
day, the Sultan publicly anathematized the whole body of janissaries,~ 
inhibited the mention of their name, or any allusion to them,—and in 
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their place solemnly conferred the appellation of Assakiri Mohamoodich, 
or forces of Mahomet, on the new army now forming to replace them; 
and in the evening fellas, or public criers, were everywhere sent about 
the city and suburbs to proclaim that tranquillity was restored. 

“The number of janissaries destroyed on this occasion is variously re 
ported : besides those who perished at the Etmeidan, barracks, and in 
the public streets, multitudes were caught and privately strangled in the 
houses where they were found; so that none of the large body assembled 
were supposed to have escaped, All the officers, with the exception of 
afew of high rank who had joined the Sultan’s party, were known to 
have perished; and the general opinion is, that twenty thousand were 
sacrificed on the occasion. Arubas and other machines were employed 
for several days in dragging down the mangled bodies, and casting them 
into the, harbour and Bosphorus. Here they lay, till becoming buoyant 
Y corruption, they again rose to the top, and were floated into the sea of 

armora, where the eddies frequently carried them into still water; 
covering the surface with large putrid masses, in which boats and ships 
were sometimes entangled and delayed; exhibiting, in nearly the same 
place, the reality of that which the poet only feigned ef the vessel of 
Xerxes impeded by the bodies of his own soldiers— 

Cruentis 
Fluctibus, ac tarda per densa cadavera prora. 

** Since the destruction of the janissaries, a deathlike tranquillity has 
reigned at Co’ ‘»ntinople, which no cause of excitement can disturb. 
Had the pui-.. mind been in that sensitive state, when the first news of 
the battle of Navarino arrived, which displayed itself at the breaking out 
- of the Greek rebellion, it is highly probable that the whole of the Frank 
i population would have fallen victims to a popular frenzy, which no au- 
thority could control. But their spirits were subdued, and their courage 
broken down ; and the ordinary causes of irritation were powerless to 
move them. Whether the discipline of the new corps can supply the 
want of this undisciplined energy in future encounters, remains to be 
tried. Had the new system time to organize itself; had habit rendered | 
the discipline agreeable to the Turkish soldier, and practice made him 
expert, no doubt it would have been a renovation, which would have in- 
fused energy and vigour into a decaying system; butthe Turkish empire 
scems just now in a perilous state of imbecility. The old military de- 
stroyed, the new unorganized ; their courage subdued, their attachment 


































































































alienated ; and just at the critical moment, threatened with a combina- 
tion of force such as they never, in their highest state of power, had to 
encounter. 

“The present Sultan, who has effected this perilous undertahing, in 
which so many of his predecessors failed, is a man, not inthe prime, | 
but still in the vigour of life. He succeeded his brother Mustapha, in 
the year 1808, and so has been on the throne twenty years. He is now 
the only survivor, I believe, of thirty children—fifteen boys, and fifteen 
girls—which his tather left; and isthe last of the male race of Mahomet 
of an age fit to reign: and it is to this circumstance, they say, he is in- | 
debted for his inviolability ; had there been another of the sacred race, | 
old enough to substitute in his place, the janissaries wouid have long 
i since deposed him. He hadtwo sons; one about the age of ten to wnom 
their eyes were turned as his successor when he should arrive at compe- 
tent years; and he knew, by experience, it was as easy for them to do 
this as to say it; for both of his predecessors had been strangled, one of | 
whom yas his own brother. . His son prematurely died; and it was re. 

orted that he had been made away with by his own father, lest he should 
eset up in his place. It is known, however, that the boy died of the 
‘| small-pox, and that his father has given an extraordinary example to his | 
subjects, by having his surviving children vaccinated; and so has shown, 
by one instance at least, a disposition to adopt European improvements 
in things not merely, military. He is, moreover, aman well versed in 
oriental literature, writes and understands Arabic well; and his Hata- 
i si-erifs, which he always dictates, and sometimes writes with his own 
: hand, are admired for their style and composition. He is not a man of 
a morose or cruel disposition in his own family: on the contrary, he has | 
several daughters by different mothers, to all of whom he is affectionately | 
attached ; and in his ordinary intercourse in private life, he is urbane and 
affable. His public conduct, however, has been marked by extraordinary | 
fierceness and unrelenting rigour, not only to Rajas, but to Turks them- 
selves; and in this he has shown an impartial disregard to human life, 
and not a strict adherence to human obligations. But whatever his con- 
duct has baen to his own subjects, to those of other nations he has af- 
forded the most inviolable protection. He has discontinued the barba- 
rous practice of his predecessors, in sending ambassadors to the Seven 
Towers ; instead of which, whenever they disagree, and are disposed to 
depart, he alfords them every facility, and those of their nation who 
i please to remain, arein security. During the frenzied excitement of the 
' populace, which took place at the breaking out of the Greek insurrec- 
tion, the odium and prejudice of the Turks extended to all Christians ; 
yet the Franks were perfectly safe, while the Greeks were shot without 
mercy wherever they were met by the mob; and notwithstauding a few 
accidents which occurred to individuals in the confusion, we never hesi- 
tated to walk abroad, either in the town or its vicinity, for business or 
amusement, though every Turk was armed with a yatagan, and case of 
loaded pistols, which he was ready to use on the slightest provocation. 
On more recent occasions, where such real cause of complaint and irrita- 
tion existed, itis butjustice to the present Sultan to say, that his mode. 
ration and good faith have afforded examples, which the best Christian 

nations in Europe might be proud to follow.” 


We have at present no more room, but we shall probably con- 


tinue to make some further extracts from this work in our next 
SPECTATOR. 


FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW No. IV. 


Tue Fourth Number of the Foreign Quarterly Review contains a 
few articles of considerable merit, to compensate for much that is 
superficial in matter and crude in manner. Many of the subjects 
are of large import, and excite expectations which are doomed to 
be disappointed. Thus the paper headed “ Italian Literature of 
the Eighteenth Century,” is little more than a Catalogue Raisonné 
extracted from Ugoni. The article on the Spanish Novelists also 
is provokingly shallow and insipid. It is, indeed, no easy task to 
convey a distinct and adequate idea of a class of literature, pos- 
sessing generic as well as national peculiarities, in the condensed 
form of an article. On the contrary, it requires a keen perception, 
singular powers of delineation, and, above all, that the writer 
should be familiarized, and, as it were, deeply imbued with his 
! subject. In the present instance, however, meagre analysis, a 
: _ Single spiritless translation, and a few commonplace remarks, 
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make up the sum of the critique. The paper on “ Modern Spanish 
Comedy” is not much more successful. 

The best articles, unquestionably, are,—‘‘ Niebuhr's’ Roman 
History"—* Cailliand’s Travels to Méroé and the White River"—: 
and ‘* Wieland.” The first is a very sensible and’ painstaking 
notice ; and gives a clear, and, in every way, satisfactory sketch of 
Niebuhr's immortal production. But there is one point in which 
we beg to differ from the writer of the article ; and that is, inthe 
commendation which he bestows upon the “ fidelity, ease, and 
spirit” of the translation of Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall. We 
have little hesitation in asserting, that the version in question is 
altogether deficient in ease, and, strange as it may appear, that in 
some instances a want of fidelity is the very cause of a want of 
ease. We open the volume at random, and at p. 412, we read :— 
“If this notion (i. e. that the public burdens of the poorest and 
the richest at Rome were alike) is absurd, even when the form tt is 
put in ts such, that the State is not to receive more from any 
citizen than the poorest can afford; it is an almost unparalleled 
example of thoughtlessness for a man of sense to set down in 
writing, as Dionysius has done, that Tarquinius the tyrant exacted 
a poll-tax of ten drachms a-head.” The reader will be surprised 
to hear that the passage, translated almost verbatim, runs thus :— 
‘* Absurd as this notion is, 7f ¢ be intended that the State received 
no more from any citizen, than the poorest could afford,” &c. 
So that the words ‘even when the form it is put in is such,” are 
an entirely gratuitous mystification. We turn to another page, as 
chance directs, and find (p. 555) —‘“souveraine gesammthett™ 
translated “ sovran assembly.” Now, gesammtheit does not signify 
assembly, but totality ; and souveraine gesammthett can only be 
rendered with propriety sovereign body. 1t may be observed also, 
that the whole of the passage, to which these words belong, is 
made so studiously unintelligible, that we defy the English reader 
to form a guess at its meaning until after a third perusal. The 
truth is, that both Mr. Walter's version of the first edition, and 


| Messrs. Hare and Thirlwall's of the second, instead of elucidating 


their author, where his style is obscure, actually superinduce dark- 


| ness where light was before,—fumum ex fulgore dant ;—a dark- 
| ness the more tantalizing, because there are many who do not 


profess to understand German, but who do flatter themselves that 
they know English. 

The article on Cailliaud’s Travels presents, in a pleasing ana 
unpretending manner, a work of much interest in itself. But the. 
gem of the Number, or, at least, that which will be most attrac- 
tive to the general reader, is the paper on Wieland’s Life and 
Works. The criticism is delicate, and, upon the whole, accurate ; 


| the narrative smooth and unembarrassed, often reminding us of 


the author of Waverley. We do not mean to state that the remarks 


| are always original; but those who are acquainted with Gruber's 
| Bearbeitung, must be well aware of the difficulty of striking out 
| anything new upon the subject. Our limits will not allow us to 


say more at present. 





COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NOVELTIES AT THE TWO 
NATIONAL THEATRES. 
Drury-Lane: Season 1827-28. 


. 4. The Illustrious Stranger, Mus. Farce 2 Acts. Kenney. 
5. The Gambler’s Fate, Drama. 2 Acts. (6 nights) Tiaomson. 
29. The WealthyWidow, Comedy.3 Acts. (4 nights) Poole. 
Nov. 19. Guerilla Chief, Milit. Pantomime. (6 nights) Barrymore. 
21. Forget and Forgive, Comedy. 5 Acts (4 nights)* Kenney. 
29. Isidore de Merida, Opera. 3 Acts. . . . Dimond. 
Dec. 1. The Lancers, Interlude .... . . . . .H. Payne. 
26. Harlequin and Cock Robin, Christmas Pantom. Barrymore, 
Jan. 28. Edward the Black Prince, Historical Play. 5 
Acts, (2 nights) 6-06. 6 & 6). da ne od ERROR 
31. HauntedInn, Farce. 2Acts ..° . . « Peake. 
Feb. 18. Juan’s Early Days, Operatic Extravag. (6nights) Milner. 
Mar.10. Don Pedro, Tragedy. 5 Acts. (2 nights) Lord Porchester. 
April 7. Dumb Savoyard, Melo-drama. 1 Act.#. ... Barrymare, 
May 3. School for Gallantry, Interlude. (3 nights) Jones. 
27. Upsand Downs, Comedy. 3 Acts.. . . . Auonymous,(sup- 
posed Th. Hook), 
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Covent Garden: Season 1827-28, 
Nov.3. Alfred the Great, Music. Drama. 2 Acts . .. Pocuck. 
24. The Seraglio, Opera. 3 Acts - « + . » Dimond. 
Dec. 25, Harlequin and Number Nip, Christmas Pantom. Farle>. 
Jan. 23. The Serf, Tragedy. (4 nights) eruermermes cic = 
Feb. 5. The Merchant’s Wedding, Comedy. 5 Acts . Planche. 
19. The Somnambulist, Entertainment. 2 Acts . Moncrief, 


28. The Invincibles, Musical Farce. 2 Acts. . Morton. 
April 7. Tuckitomba, Mel.-dram. 2 Acts. (6nights) . Pocock. 

26. The Little Offsprings, Farce. 2 Acts. (2 nights) Peake. 
May 27. Carron-Side, Opera. 2 Acts .... . . Planché. 


* Reprodced, Saturday, March J5th, in 3 Acts, under the titie of Frolics in 
| France; and again withdrawn after two nights.—Literary Gazette. 
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SONG. 
From Joanna BarLiie’s NEW TRAGEDY, “THE BRIDE.” 
“ The gliding fish that takes his play 
In shady nook of streamlet cool, 
Thinks not how waters pass away, 
And summer dries the pool. 
The bird beneath his leafy dome, 
Who trills his carol, loud and clear, 
Thinks not how soon his verdant home 
The lightning’s breath may sear. 


Shall I, within my bridegroom’s bower 
With braids of budding roses twin’d, 
Look forward toa coming hour 
When he may prove unkind ? 
The bee reigns in his waxen cell, 
The chieftain in his stately hold, 
To-morrow’s earthquake—who can tell? 
May both in ruin fold.” 
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THE ARMY. 





War Office, June 30, 1828, 

34 Light Dragoons—Surgeon James Barlow, from the 7Ist Foot, to be Surgeon, 
vice Roger Chambers Walker, who retires upon half-pay. 

4th Light Dragoons—William Skipwith, Gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Fawkes, appointed to the 10th Light Dragoons. 

Mh Light Dragoons—Hospital-Assistant Isaac Broeks, to be Assistant-Surgeon, 
vice Wilson, whose appointment has not taken place. 

10th Light Dragoons—Cornet Richard Fawkes, from the 4th Light Dragoons, to 
be Cornet, vice Wedderburn, promoted; Cornet and Adjutant James Preston, to 
have the rank of Lieutenant. 

3rd. Foot—Captain Maurice Barlow to be Major, by purchase, vice Innes, who 
retires, Captain Allan Stewart, from the 29th Foot, to be Captain, vice Barlow. 

5th Foot—Ensign Philip M. Nelson Guy to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Hill, 
promoted ; John Jones, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Guy. 

8th Foot—Edward Orme, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., vice Murphy, who retires. 

1ith Foot—Captain John Parson Westropp, from the half-pay, to be Captain, vice 
Peter Browne, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 


29th Foot—Lieutenant George Congreve to be Captain, by purchase, vice Stewart, | 


appointed to the 3rd Foot; Ensign Christopher Humphrey to be Lieut. by pur., 
vice Congreve; Charles Adams, Gent., to be Ensign, by pur., vice Humphrey. 

32nd Foot—Captain Thomas Impett, from the balf-pay, to be Captain, vice White, 
who retires ; Ensign Francis John Gritlin to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice 
Slacke, deceased ; Gentlemen Cadet Cuthbert A. Baines, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Ensign, vice Giffin. 

35th Foot—Captain: Beauchamp Kerr, from the half-pay, to be Captain, vice James 
Jocelyn Anderson, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

86th Foot—Major Charles Rowley, from the half-pay, to be Major, vice George 
Ford, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

Alst Foot—Hospital-Assistant John Maitland to be Asst-Sur., vice Tennent, dec. 

42nd Foot—Captain James Forlong to be Major, by purchase, vice Considine, pro- 
moted; Lieutenant Wilbraham Egerton to be Captain, by purchase, vice Forlong ; 
Ensign William Bell to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Egerton; and Richard 
Jones Congreve, Gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bell. 

58th Foot—Hospital-Assistant William Toulmin to be Assistant-Surgeon, vice 
Huey, appointed to the 4th Light Drageons. 

62nd Foot—Lieutenant James Joseph Brett, from the half-pay, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Franklin Lecky, who exchanges, receiving difference. 

65th Foot—Lieutenant James Tracie, from half-pay 6Uth Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice Edward St. Vincent Digby, who exchanges. 

71st Foot—Assistant- Surgeon John Winterscale to be Surgeon, vice Barlow, ap- 
pointed to the 3rd Light Dragoons; Hospital-Assistant George Ferguson to be 
Assistant-Surgeop, vice Winterscale. 

75th Foot—Quartermaster Richard Berry, from half-pay 44th Foot, to be Quarter- 
termaster, vice William M‘Pherson, who exchanges. 

76th Foot—Lieut. George Percy Pickard, from the Ceylon Regiment to be Lieut., 
vice Preston, appointed Qr.-Mast.; and Lieut. John William Preston, to be Qr.- 
Mast., vice Lieut., Alexander Russwurm, who retires upon half-pay. 

8lst. Foot—Ensign Jasper Byng Creagh to be Lieut., without pur., vice Thompson, 
dec.; George Andrew Greagh, Gent., to be Ensign, vice Creagh. 








88th Foot—Capt. Edward Cerjat Spencer, from the half-pay, to be Capt., vice | 


John Burrell, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 

89th Foot—Lieut. Robert Lewis to be Capt., by pur., vice Arrow, whose promo- 
tion has not taken place. 

2ndj West India Regt.—Capt Oswald Pilling, from half-pay Royal African Corps, 
to be Capt., vice Hallcott, whose appointment has not taken place. 

Ceyion Regt.—Lieut. Patrick Plunkett, from the half-pay 50th Foot, to be Lieut., 
vice Packard, appointed to the 76th Foot. 


UNATTACHED. 

Maj. James Considine, from the 43rd Foot, to be Lient.-Col. of Infantry, by pur. 
Lieut. Edward Eustace Hill, from the 5th Foot, to be Capt. of Infantry. Ensigns 
Charles Fortescue Kerr and William Henry Gillman, Gents., to be Ensigns, by pur. 

The undermentioned Officer, having Brevet rank superior to his regimental com- 
mission, has accepted promotion upon half-pay, according to the General Order of 
the 25th April, 1526—Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Leslie Walker, from the 54th Foot, to 
be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry. 

The under-mentioned Lieutenants, actually serving upon full pay, in Regiments 
of the Line, whose commissions are dated in or previous to the year 1811, have 
accepted promotion upon half-pay, according to the General Order of the 27th De- 
cember, 1826 :—Lieut. Roger Sweeny, from the 59th Foot, and Lieut. Walter John 
Mahon, from the 51st Foot, to be Captains of Infantry. 


: HOSPITAL STAFF. 
Hospital-Assistant George Gulliver to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice 
Forbes, appointed to the 72nd Foot. 


MEMORANDA. 

The underinentioned Officers have been allowed to dispose of their commissions : 
—Lieut.-Col. Nathaniel Cameron, half-pay 79th Foot; Ensign John Badcock, half- 
pay 57th Foot; Ensign Henry King, half-pay 3rd West India Regiment. 

The Christian names of the Hon. Lieut.-Col. Bathurst, upon the half-pay, are 
Seymour Thomas, and not Thomas Seymour, as has been heretofore stated. The 
“hristian names of Lieut. Pulteney, of the 12th Light Dragoons, are John Apsley, 
aae name of the Captain who exchanged from the 76th Foot to the half-pay, on 24th 
January last, is Ogilvy, and not Ogilvie, as formerly stated. ‘The Christian names 
of Deputy Assistant-Commissary-General Hansard are Solomon Edman, and not 
Solomon Edward, as stated in the Gazette of the 24th June, 182 


o.25. 








BIRTHS. 

At Brighton, the Lady of Sir Clifford Constable, of a son and heir, 

At Aston House, Oxon, Lady Lambert, of a daughter. 

The Hon. Mrs. Kennedy Erskine, of a son and heir. 

Onjthe Ist inst. at Camden-hill, Kensington, the Countess of Glasgow, of a daughter 

On the 26th ult., at Southsea, the lady of Commodore G. S. Dyer, of his Majesty’s 
ship Melville, of a son. 

On the 27th ult., at Plas Heaton, the Hon. Mrs. Heaton, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., in Bedford-place, the Lady of Wm. Clowes, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the Ist inst., at the house of the Hon. Mr. Justice Park, the lady of the Rev. 
Robert Eden, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 5th inst., Charles Cowden Clarke, Esq., to Mary Victoria, eldest daughter 
of Vincent Novello, Esq. 

On the 26th ult., at Walton-on-the-Hill, James Cockshott, Esq. to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Tobin, Ooakhill, Lancashire. 

— At Wilcot, Wilts, the Rev. Wm. Bleeck, B.A. of Warminster, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late J. Goodman, Esq. of Oare House, Wilts. 

On the 28th ult., at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Wm. Watkins, Esq., of Horsham, 
to Anne, daughter of the late James Winckworth, Esq. of Conuaught ‘errace, 
Edgeware Road. 

At Clifton Church, Rich. Hereford, Esq. of Sufton Court, in the County of Here- 
ford, to Harriet Arabella, second daughter of the late Capt. Sir Robert Mends, R.N. 

On the Ist inst. at Edmonton Church, the Rev. Thos. Bissiand, M.A., minister of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, Winchmore Hill, and Chaplain to Lord Bexley, to Emma, only 
daughter of the late Thos. Borton, Esq. 

On the Ist inst., at Little Baddow, Essex, the Rev. D. Bishop, classical Tutor at 
the Mission College, Hoxton, to Sophia, second daughter of the Rev. S. Morell, of 
the former place. 

DEATHS. 


At Twickenham, on the 3d of July, Eleanora, Countess of Uxbridge, in the 30th 
year of her age. Her Ladyship was the second daughter of Colonel and Lady Char- 
lotte Campbell, and niece to the Duke of Argyll. 

Suddenly, on Sunday, at Twinstead Hall, Suffolk, Lady Denys, wife of Sir G. W. 
Denys, Bart. 

On the 25th ult., at Dieppe, Sibella Matilda, youngest daughter of Lieutenant- 
General Sir Hudson Lowe, K.C.B., aged five years. 

On the 28th ult., Lady Bankes, relict of the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Bankes, Bt. 

On the 30th ult., Zorayda, youngest daughter of the late Thomas Newton, Esq., 
of Clapham Common. 

At Southtown, Richard Coggan, Esq., Lieut. R.N. He was the only survivor of the 
crew of his Majesty’s ship Stirling Castle, Capt. Robert Parker, which was wrecked 


a the West Indies, during a dreadful hurricane in October, 1780, After floating 
with three of the crew (who perished during the time) ona part of the wreck four 
days, he was cast ashore at Monte Christie, where he was made prisoner by the Spa- 
niards, and sent to St. Domingo, from whence, after a short confinement, he made 
| his escape. He was one of the few surviving officers of Lord Rodney’s action ofthe 
12th April, 1782. He 
On the 14th of June, at Paris, after a short illness, Col. Charles Morland, late of 
| 9th Lancers, Aide-de-Camp to his Majesty ; only surviving brother of Williami Alexs-> 
ander Morland, Esq., of Court Lodge, Lamberhurst, Kent. ri 
On Sunday, the 22nd of June, at 51, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
Lieut.-General Stevenson, after an illness of only two days. 5 


COMMERC« 
STATE OF THE TRADING WORLD. ‘ 

In looking round on the various branches of trade, the great character- 
| istic is complaint of stagnation. _ Every dealer, from the importer and 
| original manufacturer, to the retailer who supplies the last’ consumer, is 
| sure to dwell upon this as the peculiar feature of thetime. If inquiry be 

carried further on, to the cause, it is found, not in any deficiency of 
consumption ; the official reports testify that the produce imported, the 
manufactures exported, and the commodities consumed at home, are all 
large beyond precedent. 

The slackness which is complained of may perhaps be traced to the 
want of speculation, and the multiplied channels through which the fa- 
brication and distribution of merchandise take place. 

In Colonial produce, the stock of the great article of Sugar, just pre- 
vious to the arrival of the new crop, has rarely been so low; yet the price 
could not be sustained, and British plantation has receded near 10 per 
cent. in low qualities since the beginning of the year. The new sugars 
are now arriving freely. The supplies from the Mauritius have been this 
year unprecedentedly large, being near 200,000 bags, about double the 
last year, and fourfold the preceding year. 

Coffee was never so low in price, never so extensively consumed, and 
the trade never so dull. In the last six months 3300 tons have been de- 
livered for home use; in the same periods, in 1827, the quantity was 3000 
| tons; in 1826, it was 2500 tons. 
| The Corn-market is very languid; and the much-contested corn-law, 
| which is at Jast passed, is likely to remain a dead letter, owing to the low 
| price of home grain andithe consequently high duties attaching to foreign. 
| 








Mr. Jacob, who, from his official means of information and experience, 
| may be considered the first authority, has estimated the stock of wheat 
| on hand to meet the next harvest to be smaller than in any of the last 

twelve years—only some three weeks’ consumption—yet the market 
| prices indicate no doubt among the dealers of the sufficiency to serve all 
| necessities, 
| In another great article, tallow, the stock of foreign is, at this moment, 
| not more than 8900 casks, not the sixth of what it was a few years ago, 
| at this season, and a little abovea fortnight’s consumption. Yet the price 
| has fallen till Petersburgh, which was in Feb. 44s. 6d. is now only 36s. 6d. 

The consumers, who never required larger supplies, await confidently the 
arrivals from the Baltic, now near at hand. 

Among the principal raw materials of our manufactures, Cotton has 
been raised near 20 per cent. since the beginning of the year, by the force 
of speculation founded on the smal! crop in the United States. However 
real this fact (the export thence is expected to be 200,000 bags less than 
last year); the supply from the Brazils, East Indies, and Egypt, must re- 
place this deficiency ; and the stock in the kingdom is 488,070 bags at the 
end of June ; more than the preceding year, which was 445,000 ; and 1826, 
which was 460,000 bags. The prices have every appearance of giving way 
again, which will be aided by the panic and pecuniary pressure existing, 
according to the last letters, in the United States. 

In the Wool-market, considerable business is transacting, and the lower 
kinds, which were not long ago scarcely saleable, can now be disposed of 
at somewhat improved prices. The attempt making through a Committee 
of the House of Lords to raise the duty on Foreign wool from 1d. to 3d. 
per pound, is likely to end in nothing more beneficial than a most huge 
book of evidence, now forthcoming; a monument, at least, of the dili- 
gence of the agricultural Lords, and almost as little likely as a monument 
to be examined inside. 

Silk is one of the articles best sustained in value, owing to the mode- 
rate supply from Bengal this spring, and which consists almost entirely 
of the, property of the East India Company, whose management, it is 
said, has been perfectly successful in driving all private competitors from 
that branch. 

The metallic productions of the country were never so low. Iron is 
71. 10s. per ton in bars shipped in Wales. Tin in bars, 73s. in Cornwall. 
Lead is about 17/. Copper appears yet to support its value. 

In Dyeing materials, indigo is the most considerable; and in conse- 
quence of the great crop in Bengal the last year, is in great abundance in 
the market; and the India Company’s sale, on the 15th instant, is ex- 
pected to extend to 10,000 chests: and to go off at prices about half those 
of a year ago, and lower than have been seen since 1820. An attempt 
was made during the spring to raise the price of saltpetre, founded on the 
war in Turkey; but this has been ineffectual, though aided by a very mo- 
derate stock, and the price has sunk again to the peace value of 23s. per ton. 

Among the overflowing bounties ot Nature, may be reckoned the pro- 
duce of the olive tree, the last year, throughout the South of Europe. 
Olive oil can now be bought here of the dealer for half-a-crown the old 
gallon. This is one-third of what was the regular price a few years back 
along the whole shores of the Mediterranean to the poor consumers, to 
whom it is there one of the first necessaries and blessings ; mixing with 
all fabrics, an ingredient in every meal, alight in darkness—applied exter- 
nally a sure preservative against infection, and internally a panacea for 
all disorders. 

These notices will suffice for the general views here intended of the 
position of the trading world. The experienced decline in prices confines 
the several classes of fabricants and distributors of commodities to serve 
the great consumption of the country with measured caution. 








We anticipate little change frorff this state of things for months to 
come ; abundance and steady supply of demand. We apprehend no bursts 
of extravagance, notwithstanding the abundance of unemployed capital ; 
nor of pressure, notwithstanding the withdrawal in April of notes under 
51. We incline to suspect the latter may now be in operation, and bea 
cause of the low price of many home productions, metals and grain, 
especially the former. It is in the mining districts, and some remoter 
agricultural counties, that these small notes chiefly remain ; and in those 
quarters the commodities must be realized to purchase the gold which is 
to be substituted for the notes. This is partial and local; and it is at 
present premature in the execution: but the bankers, the movers in the 
change, may perhaps proceed precipitately, as was the case in 1819 with 
the Bank of England under similar circumstances. Still, with the 
existing plentiful resources for so inconsiderable a conversion, it cannot 
but be brought about successfully, with this haste, in a great measure 
even before the legal time, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 


TUESDAY, Juny 1. 


Bankrupts to surrender in Basinghall-street. 

Britten, William, Northampton, leather-seller, July 8, at nine, 15, August 12, a 
ten. (Cooke, Northampton; Vincent, King’s Bench- walk, Temple.] 

Delauney, Peter John, Regent-street, jeweller, July 8, at twelve, 15, August 12, at 
eleven. (Crosse, Surrey-street, Strand.) 

Thompson, Joseph, Red Lodge Farm, North Stoneham, Hampshire, nurseryman, 
July 8, at twelve, 22, August 12, ateleven. [Slade and Jones, John-street, Bedford- 
row; or Mr. Bryant, Southampton.) 


Bankrupt to surrender in the Country. 
Boler, Thomas, Lincoln, brick maker, July 14, at three, 15, August 12, at twelve, 
at the Ram Hotel, Newark-upon-Trent. (Mr. Lee, Newark-upon-Trent ; or Messrs. 
Milne and Parry, Temple.) 


Dividends to be made in Basinghail-street. 
Clarke, C.W., Holborn-hill, druggist, July 22, at twelve. 
Hillier, W. C., Salisbury, grocer, July 29, at one. 
Neupert, G. J., Pall Mall East, tailor, July 22, at one. 
Were, T., Bucklersbury, bill-broker, July 25, at eleven. 
Winn, J. Brownshill, Chalford, Gloucestershire, ciothier, July 22, at twelve. 


Dividends io be made in the Country. 

Ball, P., Mevagissey, Cornwall, merchant, July 28, at 10, Globe Tavern, Exeter. 
anne J., Melksham, Wiltshire, cornfactor, July 22, at 1, Commercia! Rooms, 

ristol. 

Bennett, T., Kidderminster, Worcestershise, timber merchant, August 1, at 1], 
White Hart Inn, Hartlebury. 

Dunderdale, G.and R., Leeds, clothiers, July 30, at 1, Commercial Rooms, Bristol. 

Hockin, P. C., Launceston, Cornwall, money-scrivener, August 28, at 11, White 
Hart Inn, Launceston. 

Ingelow, W. sen. and Ingelow, W. jun., Beston, Lincolnshive, bankers, July 28, 
at 10, at the Peacock Inn, Boston. 

Jervis, C. Hinckley, Leicestershire, banker, July 24, at 11, George Inn, Hinkley. 

Sareli, R. D., Bideford, Devonshire, victualler, July 24, at 11, Globe Hotel, Exeter. 

Stephens, E., Aintree, Lancashire, sail-maker, July 23, at 2, York Hotel, Liverpool. 

Tute, W., Leeds, dyer, August 4, at 12, Office of Mr. Stott, Leeds. 


Certificates, July, 22. 
Briant, W. H., Oliver-terrace, Mile End-road, coal-merchant. 
Edwards, J., Bond-street, and Rathbone-place, draper. 
Holmes, T., Nottingham, corn-factor. 
Harley, J., Cheapside, warehouseman. 
Moses, L., Harrow, slop-seller. 
Parsons, J., Fulham-road, Chelsea, upholsteres.’ 
Prentice, A., Manchester, newspaper proprietor. 
Rhodes, J., Gomersal, Yorkshire, maltster. 


Parinerships dissolved, 
Barber, J., and Winch, W. H., St. Martin-le-Grand, cheesemongers. 
Barnes, R. T., and Geldard, J., Manchester, agents. 
Batt, T., and Sharples, I’., Holin’s Brook, near Bury, & Manchester, calico-printers. 
Bourdon, F., and Barbet, J., Worship-street, Finsbury, silk dyers. 
Brown, J.and J.H., Liverpool, and Richmond, Virginia, United States,merchants, 
Brown, 8. and S. J., Blackmoor-street, Drury-lane, stationers. 
Carrier, W., and Alexander, C., Woolwich, drapers. 
Chitty, J., and Haeushkell, G. F., Willow-walk, Kentish Town, corn-chandlers. 
Dale, E., and Flower, 8. S., Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, flax and tow-spinners, 
Davidson, R., Duncan, C., and Maitland, W., Aberdeen, soap manufacturers. 
Deakin, J., and Eales, W., Crawford-street, Marylebone, linen-drapers. 
Flower, F., and Ainger, N., Villiers-place, Piccadilly, wine-merchants. 
Hodgson, J., and Ogden, W. B., St. Mildred’s-court, attorneys. 
Keen, J.T, and J., Garlick-hill, indigo blueand mustard makers, so far as regards 

John Keen, 

Labussiere, L. J., and Duboc, C. H., Myrtle-street, Hoxton, dyers. 
Marsden, J., and Crabtree, J., Dewsbury, hatters. 
Martin, K., Mills, T., and Wilson, W. S., Stroudwater, bankers. 
Morton, W., Gould, C., and Redick, J., Friday-street, ribbon manufacturers. 
Phillips, J., and Patching, J., Brighton, letter-press printers. 
Ramuz, A., and Cross, W., Frith-street, Soho, upholsterers. 
Rawson, W.,and Seddon, W., Liverpool, and Birkenhead, Cheshire, ship-builders, 
Smith, W., and Ferris, M., Longford, Middlesex, calico printers. 
Temple, J. and S., Kingston-upon-Hull, brewers. 





FRIDAY, JULY 4, 
Bankruptcies superseded, 
Poyner, Charles, Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, mercer. 


Bankpupts to surrender in Basinghall-street. 

Barnard, John, Commercial-road, East, baker, July 11, at ten, 15, at nine, Aug. 
15, atten. [Messrs. Young and Gilbert, Mark-lane.} 

Faux, Charles, Bermondsey Wail, Bermondsey, warehouseman, July 11, 18, Aug. 
15, ateleven. [Mr. Wh teiy, Token-house-yard.] 

Harrison, Thomas, New Bond-street, hosier, July 8, at nine, 18, Aug. 15, atten. 
(Mr. Birkett, New Bond-street.] 

Hill, Thomas, Red Lion-street, Spitalfields, potatoe-merchant, July 11, 18, Aug. 15, 
ateleven. [Mr. Bartley, Somerset-street, Portman-square.] 

Mackrill, Henry, Whitechapel, chymist, July 8, 18, Aug. 15, at eleven, 


(Mr. 
Fisher, Queen-street, Cheapside.] 


Bankrupts to surrender in the Country. 

Fowke, William, Belper, Derbyshire, joiner, July 10, at the King’s Head Inn, Duf- 
field, 11, Ang. 15, at the King’s Head Inn, Derby. [Mr. Wolston, Furnival’s Inn ; 
or Mr. Ingle, Belper.) 

Hobson, Charles, Leeds, publican, July 12, 14, Aug. 15; at eleven, at the Sessions 
House, Leeds. [Mr. King, Bedford-place, Russell-sq.; or Mr. Wilkinson, Leeds.1 

Ruler, James, Vewsbury, Yorkshire, draper, July 23,24, Aug. 15, at two, at White’s 
Hotel, Manchester. [Messrs, Hadtield and Grave, Manchester; or Messrs. Hurd 
and Johnson, Temple.) 

Tanner, James, Wickwar, Gloucestershire, tailor, July 18, 19, Aug. 15, at eleven, 
at the Cross Hands Inn, Old Sodbury. [Mr. Whittington, Chipping Sodbury; or 
Mr. Whittington, New Inn.] 


Dividends to be made in Basinghall-street. 
Badnall, R., Leek, Staffordshire, banker, Aug. | at nine. 
Brindley, H., Coleman-streel, saddler, Aug. 1, at eleven. 
Bushell, T’., Grace’s-alley, Wellclose-square, linen-draper, July 29, at one. 
Criddle, H. H., New Bound-street, hatter, July 25, at one. 
Crosthwaite, J., Fenchurch-street, wine-merchant, July 25, at ten. 
Crucefix, J. C., Strand, blacking and ink-manufacturer, July 25, at eleven. 
Dyer, J., & Swaine, J., Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, wooistaplers, Juiy 25, at eleven. 
Ford, J., jun., Mortlake, Surrey, and Reading, linen-draper, July 25, at twelve. 
Hunt, R., and Sharp, J., Lombard-street, brokers, July 25, at ten. 
Kendrick, W., Daventry, grocer, July 29, at ten. 
Leadley, J., Fetter-lane, stationer, Aug. |, at eleven. 
Pagan, J., Norwich, draper, July 25, at eleven. 
Park, M., Water-lane, merchant, July 25, at eleven. 
Parker, T., Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, Aug. 1, at twelve. 
Plaw, H.R., Riches-court, Lime-street, merchant, July 18, at ten. 
Rossi, R., Harp-lane, Tower-street, wine and brandy merchant, July 29, at ten. 
Sabin, J., Lewisham-court, corn-chandler, Aug. 1, at eleven. 
Walls, T., Webber-street, Lambeth-marsh, hat-manufacturer, July 25, at one. 
Walter, T., Woodford, Essex, victualler, Aug. 1, at ten. 


Dividends to be made in the Country. 
Bloor, J., Wheelock, Cheshire, silk-throwster, July 26, at eleven, at the Bull’s 
Head Inn, Congleton. 
Bradley, A., Ashborne, Derbyshire, and Marshall, T., Birdsgrove, Staffordshire, 
cotton-spinners, Aug. 20, at twelve, at the Star Inn, Manchester. 
Broughton, C. D., and Garnett, J. J., Nantwich, Cheshire, bankers, July 25, at 
twelve, at the Crown Inn, Nantwich. 


Chantler, T., Pendleton, Lancashire, hop-merchant, Jul ns; at White’s 
Hotel, Manchester, F oe eres © ee ' 

















Halsted, W., Chichester, linen-draper, July 28, at one, the White Horse Chichester- 

Harrop, T., Manchester, merchant, July 26, ateleven, at the house of R. Ash, 
worth, Esq., Strawberry- hill, near Manchester. 

Maltby, J., and Brewitt, T., and Arbuthnot, H., London, hosiers, July 28, at one, 
at the Punch Bowl, Nottingham. 

Roberts, J., Ross, Hertfordshire, mercer, July 28, at eleven, at the Office of Mr. 
Chadborn, attorney, Gloucester. 

Shaw, S., jun., and Bateman, T., Manchester, small-waremanufacturers, Aug. 2, 
at ten, at White’s Hotel, Manchester. 

Welsh, W., Liverpoo!, brewer, July 26, at twelve, at the Clarendon Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

Certificates, July 25. 

Hopkins, M. E., St. Peter’s-alley, Cornhill, merchant. 

Johnson, S., Margate, coach-master. 

Paddock, T., Chirk-Bank, Shropshire, timber-merchant. 

Pilcher, S., Ramsgate, baker. 

Metcalfe, W., Bristol, tailor. 

Moreland, R., Borwick, Lancashire, maltster. 

Read, A., Lower Grosvenor-street, hotel-keeper. 


Partnerships dissolved. 

Bainbridge, M., and Bradfield, C., King-street, Regent-street, boot makers. 

Cartwright, E., Jenkins, W., and Vandrant, C., Brewer-st., Golden-sq. engravers. 

— T., Fox, J., and Williams, J., Plymouth, spirit dealers, so far as regards 
J. Fox. 

Cossham, J. N., and J. T., Bristol, accountants, 

De Caux, W., and Banks, R., and T., Norwich, grocers. 

Dudgeon, Dickson, and Co., London and Gothenburg, so far as regards R. Dudgeon. 

Grimshaw, S., Brady, J., and Robinson, T., Leeds, flax-spinners, so far as regards 
T. Robinson. 

Harding, E., and Spinks, M. A., Turnham-green, Schoolmistresses. 

Hilton, J., and Duisburg, O. T., Liverpool, timber merchants. 

Hutcheson, C,, and Stephens, W., Wood-street, Cheapside, cloth factors. 

Keeling, J., Toft, T., Dimmock, T., Wright, S., Keeling, P., and Hatton, J., 
Hanley, Staffordshire, earthenware manufacturers, 

Kirton, J., and T., Lincoln, coal merchants. 

Knibb, J.,and Langbridge, H. C., Worcester, booksellers. 

Mitchell, J., Chatham, and Martin, T., Gravesend, tea dealers. 

Orr, J., Robinson, W., and Cunningham, T. B., Liverpool, commission merchants. 

Pim, J., sen., Joseph & J., jun., Bartholomew-close, so far as regards J. Pim, sen. 

Reynolds, E., and Burgiss, M. R., Dover, schoolmistresses. 

Robinson, T., and M. R., Lichfield, haberdashers. 

Saunders, R., and Hodgson, E., Fleet-street, auctioneers. 

Sealy, W., and Ronse, J., Southwark-bridge-road, Surrey, victuallers. 

Seymour, W., Browne, R., and Wilson, R., Margaret-street, and Little Portland- 
street, Mary-le-bone, attornits, so far as regards W. Seymour. 

Stirling, Gordon, and Co., Glasgow, so far as regards J. Go:don, J. Fyffe, and N. 
Malcolm. - 

Thomas, W.,sen., and W., jun., and Negus, E., Friday-street. 

Voy, T. H., and Austin, J., Hermitage Wharf, Wapping, coal merchants. 

Williams, T, R., and Waller, T., Higgerston-lane, Hackney-road, patent shell ma- 
nufacturers. 








LONDON MARKETS. 


MONEY MARKET, June 50—Juty 6. 
PRICES OF THE BRITISH FUNDS. 



























































































































































































































































Monday. | Tuesday. , Wednes. |Thursday.| Friday. | Saturday. 
Bank Stock .... 2114 210 210 94 2094 104 —— 
3 per Ct. Reduced|883 8 38348 83 73 84 S138 4 3883 34 
3 per Ct. Consols —_ 38% 89 
38sperCt.Con.1818)958 954 953 953 958 
3 per Ct.Ann.1726) —— oe a ommuenicase 
34 per Ct. Red. ./953 8 g [953 2 95% 3 953 2 953 3 ——— 
New 4 per Cent. |]03% 4 103% 4 1033 —— {103% 4 —- 
New4 per Ct. 1826/1042 5 42 [105 \104g 35 4105 4% 1042 5 cians 
Long Annuities .|193 13-163|1913-1611-163 199 11-16 [19 11-16 }19 11-16 3) ——— 
India Stock .... saa cara asia 
S.Sea Stock dv.33 — — eee 
Old. Ann.| ——— {88} 88 —— —— hateaasisas 
New ditto] ——— ——= ee) 
8per Ct.Ann.1751 eee —_—— — 
Ind. Bds. 4perCt./102103:0ip| 102 103 p| 102 193 p 103 p 103 p|) -——— 
Exch. Bills€1000 66 67 p|67 69 63 p 69 67 69 p}69 67 63 p 67 69 p}) -—— 
— £500.. 66 67 p 68 69 p 69 67 69 p]68 69 68 p 7 Op -—— 
— Small .\66 67 68 p} 68 70 p70 67 69 pj68 70 638 p| 67 69 pp —— 
— Coml —_——— —— 
— End — —_—. 
— Advtd — —_—— —— — ——. — 
— Church —— eneneiien 
Bk. Stock for Ac. 2103 — owmntontcinn 
3pr.Ct.Con.forAc.|8944829837|83798 79453 883 4 % 34/383 3 88% 9 $934 83Z 
Ind. Stock for Ac. | —— {| -_ 
PRICES OF THE FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian Bonds . ——— | -—-— — 
Brazilian Bonds .|653 6 53 [65% 658 $28 66 53 od —- 
BuenosAyresBds. — _—_— ae —_—— 
Chilian Bonds .. —_—_— —— 
Colombian Bonds ee E ae 
Ditto (1824) ....]243 § 24484 24§ 244 3 25 
Danish Bonds .. |614 614 6133 615 61§ 2 —— 
Greek Bonds....| ——~ —_—_— __ —_—_—— 184 
Ditto (1825) .... |17¥ 18} 18 —- — [iss 
Guadalajara Bds. _— _— _—— 
Guatimala Bonds _——- -_— _— — a 
Mexican Bonds .j30 $ 1 oe — (30 803 41g 41% 
Ditto (1825) .... [4219332413 418 2 41 4031 (41 4% 42182 |41g 
Neapolitan — . _— —- 
Peruvian Bonds .| ——— —_—_—_ __ 
Portuguese Bds../603 3 § [59% —_—_— —— (6033 603 61 
Prussian Bonds .}i014 -_——- —_—— 
Ditto (1822) «...| ——— —_—_— _—_— : 
Ruston Bde. 1822]934 2% 93 233 (984 3 939 4 932 4% 4 |933 
Span.Rds,5perCt.|113 2 ll #$ 11§ # 11d 113 1k 11-42 
Ditto (1823) ....| ——— [8% \ 83 














CORN EXCHANGE, Frinay, Jury 4. 
We are moderately supplied with Wheat and Flour this week; the 
mealing trade, however, continues in a very dull state, and Monday’s 
rices are barely supported. ; 
. Barley, Beans, and Peas are somewhat lower ; and Oats, notwith- 
standing the shortness of the supply, meet a very limited sale, and on 
scarcely so good terms. 

For further information we beg to refer to our currency beneath. 

Return Price of Grain on board Ship, as under :-— 
Ss. 8. 

Wheat, Essex Red, ....+...-- 40 to 46 
Fine,...eeeeeeees --- 50 — 58 
White, .. . ccc ccccceccse ee Mi — 55 
Fine, ...0 00 ceseeesecees ..-.60 — 64 


Superfine, .....-scececece es 60 — 66 
Be tox 30 — 34 


‘  t* 

Peas, White, .....0-eeeee +8 +6 38 to 
Botlers,.....6 cece eeceee ee ee 4d — 46 
Beans, small, ...... 000000000542 —46 
Ticks, new,...... sees 204 — 38 
| SMA ae . 
Oats, Feeds... cc cocccoses 
PW se xcs 5 coccccccve 031 = 22 
Polands, .. ed ees 
Fine, .. cccccsesssece 
Potato,..cccecccvcacecocess 20 —= 26 
Fine, Sears seeehecte weve dl 2B 












Fine, o. ce ccccscce cecceccese dd — ot 
Mialfercascescssssie-puundonses Bbc Oe 
+1558 — 60 
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SMITHFIELD, Fripay, Jury 4. 


The supply of Beef this morning is short; in consequence sales are 
steady, and itis probable the whole will be disposed of: yet we quote a 
reduction of 2d. per stone from last market, 4s. 4d. being to-day’s value 
for the best Scots. 

Mutton is moderate in demand, and with no variation in price from 
Monday. Lamb also maintains the terms of that day. 

Veal is abundant in quantity ; the disposal is brisk notwithstanding, 
and an advance of 4d. has taken place upon the figures of Monday for 
choice qualities—the storm of last night having induced the butchers to 
purchase live meat in preference to dead, anticipating an injurious effect 
upon the country supply. 

Pork is still at 5s. 6d. 

To sink the offal—per stone of SIbs. 
Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. Veal, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 0d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. | . Pork, 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
Lamb, 4s. 10d. to Ss. 2d. :o 6s. Od. 
Head of Cattle this day. Beasts, 257—Sheep, 10,630—Calves, 414—Pigs, 120. 
Head of Cattle on Monday. Beasts, 1,713—Sheer, 22,010—Calves, 333—Pigs, 140° 








NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—by the Carcase. 
Beef,........38. Od. to 4s. Od. Veal,.....+..2s. 8d. to 4s. Sd. 
Mutton,. ....3s. 4d. to 4s. Od. Pork,........38. Sd. to 5s. 4d. 

Lamb, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 


PRICES of HAY and STRAW, July 3. 

SMITHFIELD.—Hay, 87s. 6d. to 95s.—Inferior, 70s. to S5s.—Clover, 90s. to 100s, 
—Inferior, 75s. to 85s.—Straw, 32s. to, 36s. 

WHITECHAPEL.—Clover, 90s. to 115s.—Hay, 72s. to 97s.—Straw, 30s. to 36s. 
Sr. JaAmEs’s.—Superior and prime Upland Meadow Hay, from 1@4s. to 112s.—In- 
ferior ditto and coarse Lowland Hay, —s. to —s.; new 62s. to 80s.—Clover, 
100s. to 120s.— Wheat Straw, 363. to 44s.—Oat, 31s. 6d. to 36s.—Barley,—s. to —s. 
o—s.; per load of 36 trusses.—Limited supply and trade brisk. 











COAL MARKET, Juty 2. 

Ships at Market. Ships sold. Price. 
253 Newcastle oc occ secece ce Dd co cevetecces s. Gd. to 35s. 6d. 
13 Sunderland... .. 000020005010 cevereceseee e348. 3d. to 36s. Od. 
MONTHLY DELIVERY OF COALS. 

Coals, 112-465 ; Small ditto, 3,534, Culm, 23. 












ORTHERN SHOOTING QUARTERS.—To be LET, for 
such a number of years as may be agreed on, the following extensive 
SHOOTING QUARTERS, in the Counties of Aberdeen and Banff. 

Ist. MAR LODGE, Aberdeenshire.—This is decidedly acknowledged to be the 
first Shooting District in Scotland, whether as to the prodigious quantity and va- 
riety of game with which it abounds, or the splendid accommodation which it 
affords. The range is supposed to be from 18 to 20 miles square, and this space is 
filled to profusion with red deer (of which there are supposed to be at least 3,000), 
roe deer, black game, grouse, ptarmigan, dotterel, plover, snipe, duck, and hare 
(common and alpine). The rapid River of Dee runs for upwards of ten miles 
through this romantic country, abounding with sdlmon, trout, and pike; and there 
are numerous other smaller streams scattered over the district. The Lodge is 
commodious, elegant, and in complete repair, with offices attached and detached, 
suited to any establishment, and with lawn, garden, grass-farm, and every other 
convenience. Mar Lodge is 60 miles distant from Aberdeen and Perth. Post and 
Market Town, Braemar. 

2d. GLENMARKIE, Banffshire—This lot comprehends Corsemaule and the 
Moors of Bellyhack, in Rotriphney. Here there is no house belonging to the pro- 
prietor, but there is a comfortable cottage to be let by the tenant of Glenmarkie, 
which would afford very tolerable accommodation to Sportsmen during the shooting 
season. Extent supposed about 4,000 acres. Glenmarkie is eight miles from Keith, 
the Post and Market Town. 

3d. ROTHEIMAY, GRANGE, and KEITH, Banffshire, exclusive of two miles 
round the Mansion House of Rothiemay. There is good grouse shooting on the hills 
and muirs of this lot, while the low grounds abound in partridges and hares. The 
range is supposed to be from 5,000 to 6,000 acres. There is no house on the grounds, 
but the villages of Keith and Fife-Keith are nearly in the centre, at both of which 
there are good inns, and where private lodgings may also be had. Rothiemay is five 
miles and a half distant from Huntly, the Post and Market Town. 

If lot first is not let as Shooting Quarters by the 12th of July next, it will after that 
period be let as a grazing. 

Fer further particulars, application may be made to Stewart Souter, Esq., of 
Melrose, Banff; to Messrs. Moncrieff Webster and Thomson, 1, Old Palace-yard, 
Westminster ; to Messrs. H. Inglis and Donald, W.S., 46, Queen-street, Edin- 
burgh; or to the Resident Factors, who will give directions, if required, for pointing 
out the bounds of the respective shooting districts, 





NEW BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Just Published, price 3s. 6d. 
r | YHE QUARTERLY BIOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by the EDITORS of the General Biographical Dictionary. 

No. I.—Contents: William Gifford—John Mason Good—Anthony Robinson— 
Count Lanjuinais—Pestalozzi—William Kitchiner, M.D.—Rey. John Evans, LL.D. 
—Claude Denis Raffenel—John Jones, LL.D.—Miss Benger—Appendix—Liter- 
ariana—New Publications—Scientilic Intelligence, &c. 

Hunt and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden. 





HE LONDON WEEKLY REVIEW, a JOURNAL of 

LITERATURE and the FINE ARTS, price Sd., or Stamped Is. Published 

at the Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, early every Saturday morning, and regu. 

larly supplied weekly, or monthly, by all the principal Booksellers and Newsmen 
in the United Kingdom. 

This Journal contains early, impartial, and conscientious Reviews of all import- 
ant New Books, brief notices of minor Publications, Original Essays on Men and 
Manners, by popular and distingnished writers ; Tales and Anecdotes, Original 
Poetry, Characters of Authors, Artists, Statesmen, Kings, &e.; under which head 
every one of our contemporaries, remarkable for his genius or good fortune, will be 
described. Original Letters from China, India, Africa, North America, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, &c. ; Retrospective Reviews, Accounts of Scientific Institutions, 
Public Exhibitions, English Drama, Italian Opera, New Music, Painting, Sculpture, 
Engraving, Discoveries in Science and Art, &c. &c. In the Critical Department of 
this Work, the Editor is assisted by several of the ablest and most popular Reviewers 
of the day, and many enterprising and distinguished travellers open to him the stores 
they have collected in various parts of the world. The Numbers of this Review 
already published, contain original communications from many remote countries, 
and an inexhaustible store of similar materials remain. The readers of the London 
Weekly Review may, therefore, rely upon receiving the earliest and most ample in- 
telligence, not only in what relates to the Arts and Literature of England, but re- 
Specting the Discoveries, Expeditions, &c., performed or attempted abroad. 

No. 58, of yesterday, contains the following interesting reviews and articles: 1. 
Crawfurd’s Narrative of the Embassy to Siam ahd Cochin China.—2. Burton’s An- 
tiquities of Rome.—3. General Milier’s Campaigns in South America.—4. Hodge 
Podge ; or, Mr. Sparrow’s Rider to Camberwelliana.—5. Authors, Artists, States- 
men, &c. No. 8, Mr. Taylor, the Platonist.—6. Letters from Cheltenham, No.2, 
Original Sonnets, by D. L. Richardson, Esq.—7. Improvements in Gurney’s Steam 
Carriage.—8. Exhibition of Paintings and Sculpture st Cork.—9. Marchioness of 
Londonderry’s Fancy Ball.—10. New Musical Publications.—1]. Dramatic Notices 
and Chit-chat.—12. Naiional Repository of Arts and Manufactures at the Kiag’s 
Mews.—13. Miscellanea, New Books, &c. &c. 

*,* The Monthly Part for June is now ready, price 2s. 8d. 


Published by W. Thomas, at the Office, 19, Catherine Street, Strand; where all 
Advertisements and Communications for the Editor are received by the publisher, 
to whom applications for country agencies are requested to be addressed. 





Small 8vo. with Plates by Finden, and numerous Wood-cuts, 5s. bds. 
UTLINES of a SYSTEM of SURVEYING, for Geogra- 
phical and Military Purposes ; comprising the Principles on which the Sur- 
face of the Earth may be represented on Plans. By MAJOR T. L, MITCHELL. 
London: Published by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand. 





Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street, 
OTIONS of the AMERICANS; picked up by a TRA- 


VELLING BACHELOR. *In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

“‘ Mr. Cooper’s book is the best that has yet been written on America.”—London 
Weeekly Review. 

‘* We have read these volumes with the most unmingled Satisfaction.”"—Monthly 
Magazine. 

JOURNAL of a MISSION from the GOVERNOR GENERAL of INDIA to the 
COURTS of SIAM and COCHIN CHINA. By J. CRAUFURD, Esq., F.R.S., Late 
Envoy. In one vol. 4to. with Maps and numerous Plates, 3/, 3s, 

In a few days will be published, 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to PERU, a PASSAGE across the CORDILLERA of 
the ANDES in the WINTER of 1827, performed on foot in the snow, and a 
JOURNEY across the PAMPAS. By LIEUT. COL. BRAND, R.N,, in one vol. 
8vo. with Plates. 





Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street, 


r : YHE BRIDE. A TRAGEDY. By JOANNA BAILLIE, 
Authoress of “ Plays on the Passions,” &c. In 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
AT HOME. ANOVEL. By the Author of ‘‘ English Fashionables Abroad.” 
In 83 vols, post 8vo. 3is. 6d. 
“Ttis not easy to imagine any thing more amusing than the display of the sex 
which is laid befere the reader in this novel ; and it will be his own fault if, after 





perusing it, he does not understand something more than he could ever hope to 
know of that puzzle, woman.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

BABYLON the GREAT; or, MEN and THINGS inthe BRITISH CAPITAL. 
Second Edition, with Additions, in 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 

MEMOIRS of the DUKE of ROVIGO, (M.SAvaAry). Written by Himself. 
Volume the Second, comprising the third and fourth volumes of the Paris Edition. 


“ These Memoirs are invaluable.”—Literary Gazette. 


| In Svo. 16s.—French 14s. 





On the 14th inst. will be published, handsomely printed by Valpy, in 1 vol. extra 
royal 8vo., Dedicated to Lord Auckland, price 30s. in boards, 


ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED ; by the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, 
| B.D. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Auckland. 

The Work will contain the following Illustrations engraved in the best style :— 
Map of Portugal—Frontispiece (double plate) the University of Coimbra—View of 
Cintra, Castello dos Mouros, and Penha Convent—Plates of the Gold, Silver, and 
Copper Coins of Portugal—Modinhas, and Constitutional Hymn—Estalagem, or 
Portuguese Inn—The Aloe in blossom, and Myrtle, with Vine interwining—View 
up the Douro, in the direction of Porto—View of Porto and Villa Nova, from the 
Serra Convent—Travellers in Portugal, Liteira, Sumpter Mule and attendants— 
View from the Fortress of Valenga, across the Minho to Tuy, in Galicia—Night 
Scene at Ponte de Lima, exhibiting the delights of a Tour in Portugal—Peasant and 
Family of the Minhoe Douro Province—View across the Douro, from Pezo de Regoa 
—View down the Douro to the Hill of Gaya, opposite Porto—The Castle and Town 
of Leria—The Abbey of Batalha—Road-side, Altar, and Travellers resting. 

In addition to the engravings, will be introducedinto the Work thirty-six Costume 
Figures, drawn by Pugin, etched by Moses, and coloured by Pyal, and eighteen 
Wood-Cuts, or Vignettes, executed by the First Artists. 

Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 





NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for and Published by Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate-Street ; and sold by all 
Booksellers in the Kingdom. 


Be HE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY. A Poem. De- 
dicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of London. By ROBERT 
MONTGOMFRY. Post 8vo., Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d. boards. 

“In every page we find ‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ The au- 
thor appears to have felt that he stood in the presence of H1m whose greatness he 
was celebrating; to H1M he has prayed for an inspiration, and from Hi he has re- 
ceived it.”—* A purer body of ethics we have never read, and he who could peruse it 
without emotion, clothed as it is in the graceful garb of poetry, must have a very 
cold and insensible heart..—Vide The Times, April 1. 

It is, indeed, a magnificent and sublime composition; in the very highest class of 
English sacred poetry.’—Literary Gazette. 

2. DEATH’S DOINGS. Second Edition. Consisting of Thirty Copper-plate 
Engravings, by R. Dagley ; with Illustrations in Prose and Verse, by many of the 
most popular Writers of the day, 2 vols. 8vo., boards, price 24s. 

* Death’s Doings will have a run.””—Black wood's Magazine. 

8. The TALE of a MODERN GENIUS. 83 vols. boards, price 24s. 

“It is impossible to read the story without being interested.”—Literary Chron. 

4. The PUFFIAD. A Satire. Post Svo., boards, price 6s. 

5. FACETIZ® CANTABRIGIENSES. With a Portrait of Porson. Foolscap 
8vo., price 5s. 

OA PICTURESQUE TOUR bythe New RoaAp over the SPLUGEN. Illus- 
trated by 13 Views, taken on the spot, by G.C., Esq. Royai 4to., price 21s. 

7, TAVERN ANECDOTES, A Lounge-Book for Londoners and their Country 
Cousins. With a humourous Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo., price 6s. 

8. SCENES in PALESTINE; or Dramatic Sketches from the Bible. By J. F. 
PENNIE, Author of ‘ The Tale of a Modern Genius,’ &c. &c., price 5s. 

«« There is arichness of versification, often rising into sublimity, in some of these 
pieces, which would do credit to any poet of the present day.”"—Literary Chronicle. 

9, FAIRY FAVOURS, with other Tales. By E. F. DAGLEY, Authoress of ‘ The 

irth-Day.’ 

” 10. THE LITTLE LEXICON; or, ‘ Multumin Parvo’ of the English Language. 
An unique Dictionary, remarkable for its diminutive size, its clear and distinct 
type, and its accuracy.—Royal72mo., price, in boards, 4s.6d. ; roan or calf, let. 6s. 6d. ; 
ditto tuck, 7s. ; mor. gilt, 7s.6d.; mor. tuck, 8s.; mor. lock. 9s. 

“If this volume is small enough to be called a toy (for it is about the length of 
“the fore-finger of an alderman,’; it is well enough dene to be thought a very useful 
abridgment of Dr. Johnson’s great Dictionary.’—Literary Gazette. 

ll. THE MINIATURE GRAMMAR. Printed on the same plan. Price ]s. 

‘A Perrecr Tom Thumb of Grammars, anda worthy companion of the Little 
Lexicon.’—Ibid. 

12. MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH EXAMPLES; containing numerous Ex- 
ERCISES, witha Key. Being a sequel tothe Miniature Grammar, price 1s. 

13. THE ECONOMIST OF TIME; or, Golden Rules for growing ‘Healthy, 
Weaithy, and Wise.’ Founded chietly upon Dr. Franklin’s model. Price Is. 

14. THE PRACTICAL ECONOMIST OF TIME; with the Tables ruled for 
One Yeur, according to Dr. Franklin’s plan. Price ls. 

N.B. The Two, neatiy done up in case, price 3s. 

15. THE COMPLETE ANGLER; or Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By 
ISAAC WALTON and CHARLES COTTON. With correct Engravings of the Ri- 
ver-Fish, and Portraits of the Authors. Foolscap 8vo., neat. Price 6s. 

16. THE STRANGER’S GUIDE; or New Ambulator for the Tour of 25 miles 
round the Metropolis, With acorrect Map. 4s. 6d. boards. 

$7. PLATT’S HISTORICAL CLASS-BOOK ; containing Lessons for every Day 
in the Year; with appropriate Sunday Lessons. Price 5s. bound. 

18. THE HOUSEWIFE’S DIRECTORY; a Complete System of Domestic 
Economy. Price 4s. 6d., bound in red cloth. 

19. NETWORK ; or, Thought in Idleness. Foolscap 8vo., neat. Price 5s. bds, 

20. THE NEW UNIVERSAL LETTER-WRITER. A perfectly original Works 








| and quite adapted to the habits and manners of the present day. Price de. boards, 
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Just Published, in 2 vols. 8yo. price 16s. boards, 


ECOLLECTIONS of a SERVICE of THREE YEARS 
during the WAR of EXTERMINATION in the Republics of VENEZUELA 
and COLOMBIA. By an OFFICER of the Colombian Navy. 


Hunt and Clarke, York-street, Covent-garden. 





Parts I, I], and III, price 1s. each, or in 12 Nos. at 3d. with Twenty Engravings, 
from designs by Cruikshank, 
OINGS IN LONDON; or Day and Night Scenes of the 
Frauds, Frolics, Manners, and Depravities of the Metropolis. 
Published by G. Smeeton, 74, Tooley Street ; soldalso by Cowie and Strange, Pater- 
noster Row, and all Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, in One very large Volume, medium 8yo., price 2/. 2s., or in 


Six Parts at 7s. each, 
C ORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM: Edited by W.S. 
WALKER, Esq., Fel. of Trin. Col. Cam, 

The Authors comprised in this volume constitute THE WHOLE OF THE 
CLASSICAL LATIN POETS, chronologically arranged, with brief notices of their 
Lives. They are as follows :— 

Catullus, Ovidius, 
Lucretius, Horatius, 
Virgilius, Phiedrus, 
Tibullus, Lucanus, Statius, 
Propertius, Persius, Silius Italicus, 

The texts of the “ Corpus Poetarnm” have not only been selected by the Editor 
from the best editions; but the Orthography and Punctuation have been by him 
reduced to an uniform Standard. The greatest care has been taken io insure cor- 
rectness in the printing. 

The peculiar advantages of this edition are, its portability and its cheapness. 
The whole body of Latin Poetry may now lie for reference, on the table of the stu- 
dent, in a single volume, printed in a type of great distinctness ; to the scholar who 
is travelling, this advantage becomes doubly valuable. The same works cannot at 
present be obtained in less than Twenty volumes. The cost of the Collection is 
below allexample. The very lowest price of a pocket edition of those anthors, who 
are here given entire, without the omission of a single line, is about Six Guineas. 
In the common Delphin editions, they amount to Eight Guineas. The “ Corpus 
Poetarum” is thus two-thirds cheaper than any edition, even of the text only, of 
the Latin Poets. 

London: Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row; Parker, Oxford; and 
, Deighton and Son, Cambridge. 


Juvenalis, 
Martialis, 
Sulspicia, 


Valerius Flaccus, 
Calpurnius, 
Ausonius, 
Claudian. 





No. IV., published on the First of July, price 3s. 6d. 


HIRD SERIES of the LONDON MAGAZINE.—The 
Proprigtors of the LONDON MAGAZINE are desirous of ‘calling the 
attention of the Public to the plan and principles on which the New Series of that 
Work is conducted. The first object ir to promote that general advance of know- 
ledge and intelligence on subjects of importance and utility, for which the present 
time is so remarkable ; and the mode that they adopt, as believing it to be the most 
effectual, for that purpose, is to take care that the articles on subjects of legisla- 
tive, statistical, or general improvement, shall be written in a style free from tech- 
nicality, and capable of being thoroughly intelligible even to those who have no 
previous knowledge of the individual topic. On this principle, for instance, a 
series of papers on the Reforms in the Law is, at present, in progress; and will, in 
its course, give, ina popular manner, a view of the numerous evils which exist, as 
well as suggestions of expedients to remove them, 

At the same time, the Conductors of the London Magazine devote a very consi- 
derable proportion of their pages to subjects purely literary: tales, essays, sketches, 
squibs, critiques, all are included te give that spirit and variety to the Magazine, 
without which no Journal ever can, or ought to be, generally popular. On the latter 
subject—that of reviewing—it may be right to observe, that the London Magazine 
is wholly unconnected with any bookseller whatever, and, consequently, has none 
of the bias of the trade in its judgment of books. 

Among the articles of which a permanent series will be kept up in the London 
Magazine, are the Diary of the Month, consisting of Observations upon the passing 
events, political, theatrical, and miscellaneous, of the day ;—the Foreiga Portfolio, 
which takes a rapid coup @eil of the foreign, as the Editor’s Room does of the 
domestic, literature of the month ;—and, for the present, at least, Sketches of Con- 
temporary Foreign Authors and Statesmen, giving characteristic portraits of the 
most eminent men on the Continent of the present time. 

For the rest, while the Conductors of the London Magazine profess themselves 
to be not only sincere, but, perhaps, ardent also in their attachmhnt to liberal 
opinions, they pledge themselves that their observations upon public men will never 


be carried into private life,—but that they will ever shrink, as from the great curse | 


of our periodical literature, from the invasion of that Home, without whose inviola- 
bility there can be neither peace, happiness, nor security in society. 

London . printed for the Proprietors, and published by their Agent, Henry Hooper» 
at the Office of the London Magazine, 13, Pall-Mall East. 





Popular Works published by Cowie and Strange, 64, Paternoster-row, and 24, 
Fetter-lane. 


ISTORY of LONDON, WESTMINSTER, SOUTH- 
WARK, and PARTS ADJACENT. By THOMAS ALLEN, Esq., Author 
of “The History of Lambeth,” &c. Publishing in Numbers, price Threepence, 
and in Parts, price One Shilling. Illustrated by numerous Engsavings of rare Plans, 
Antiquities, Views, Public Buildings, &c.; to be completed in thirty-four Parts, 
forming four handsome Volumes. For testimonials in favour of this very popular 
Work, the reader is referred to the various Reviews and public Papers, which have 
given the Work the highest recommendation. Parts 18 to 27 contain full descrip- 
tions of the following Wards: 
Aldersgate Billingsgate 
Aldgate Bishopsgate Broad Street Cheap 
Bassishaw Bread Street Candlewick Cripplegate 

A collecction of all the most material particulars relative to the Metropolis and 
its suburbs, and which must be of great use, especially to all who are anxious to 
have as much as possible within a small compass, and for little money.”—Lit. Chron. 

Please to order ALLEN’s Edition. 
Vol. I., price $s. 6d., and Vol. II., price 10s. boards, are now ready. 

The IMPROVED PRIMER; being a First Reading Book for Children, in Five 
Parts. The whole given in regular gradation, from words of one syllable to easy. 
readingflesson;. By E. VENTRIS, formerly of Beile Vue Academy, Chelsea. Em- 
bellished with 48 Engravings, price 6d. : 

OTTLEY’S ALGEBRA, designed chiefly for the use of Schools, Mechanics, and 
such as w'sh to acquigg an insight into that useful and interesting science without 
the assistance of masters. Price Is. 

The CASKET, with elegant Engravings; containing Tales, Anecdotes, simple 
Experiments for Domestic Recreation, Useful Receipts, and Poetry. Published 
weekly, price One Penny. 

The PRINTERS’ MANUAL. Containing the Compositors’ Scale of Prices agreed 
upon in 1810, and modified in 1816; an Abstract of the Newsmen’s Scaie; a ‘Table 
shewing the paice of any number of letters from 16,000 to 100,000 ; numerous 
Schemes of Impositions; the Hebrew, Greek, and Saxon Alphabets. Also, the 
Pressmens’ Scale of Prices; a Table showing the quantity of paper to be given out 
for jobs of various sizes, from twenty-five to five thousand. Complete in six Num- 
bers, price 2d. each. 

LECTURES on ASTRONOMY, as delivered by Mr. WALLIs, at several Public 
Institutions. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. Price 2s. 

The SOCIAL SONGSTER. A collection of Popular Songs, adorned with hand- 
some Wood Engravings. Published weekly, in Numbers, price One Penny; and in 


Monthly Parts, price Fourpence. Vol. 1., price 1s. 6d., is now ready, and may be 
had of all Booksellers. 


The ANECDOTONIAN ; the most elegant Edition of Popular Anecdotes ever 
published, 


Bridge Castle Baynard Duwgate 


Farringdon. 











| which most books of travels abound, all the interesting and valuable passages. 
this department the Quarterly has always been admirable, and should be regarded 








| interesting piece of biography. 





This day, price 3s. 
b Mines HARMONICON—Popular Journal of MUSIC—for 


Families, Amateurs, and Professors. 
No. VII. (New Series), for the present Month, contains Seven Pieces of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, with the usual variety of Essays, Reviews, Correspondence, 
and Musical Intelligence (Domestic and Foreign.) 


London: Pub!ished Monthly by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and Sold by all Book- 
sellers, Musicsellers, and Teachers, in Town and Country. 





LIBRARY OF POPULAR READING, 
For Book-Societies, Club-Houses, Hotels, and Coffee-Rooms. 
HE MIRROR, (Vol. XI.) just published, price 5s. 6d., con- 
tains a Memoir and Portrait of the late Captain Clapperton, and nearly Forty 
Engravings of Public Improvements and other subjects of Curiosity and Interest ; 
with about Five Hundred closely-printed pages of all the Literary novelties of the 
last Six Months. 
Vol. I. to X.—price 2/. 144. 6d. bds.— half-bound 33. 3e. 
The ARCANA of SCIENCE for 1828, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
BEAUTIES of SCOTT, in 2 vols., price 7s. bds. 
The CABINET of CURIOSITIES, price 5s. bds. 
Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


ISTORY OF SCOTLAND, by P. F. TYTLER, “Esq., 
F.R.S.E., F.A.S., &c. Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. Including the period from the Ac« 
cession of Alexander III. to the Death of Robert Bruce. 

BROWN’S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, with a Portrait, Memoir, and Index. 
In one vol. Svo. ll. ls. “ An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

M‘CULLOCH’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 12s, His; edition of Smira’s 
WeALTH of NATIONS, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

CHAMBERS’S PICTURE of SCOTLAND. 2 vols. 8vo., plates, li. Is. 

* These two volumes are full of entertainment for those who love the matertel of 
romance—the description of beautiful scenery, the traditionary legends of the 
country, and antiquarian accounts of the remains of historical monuments. Here, 
moreover, we have geographical information for the tourist, and general directions, 
which cannot but interest all persons who propose to traverse the romantic region 
of Scotland. Taking it, however, simply as a post-chaise companion, we can assure 
all readers who love this class of books, that it would be difficult to find a work 
which contains such a fund of anecdote, story, legend, adventure, mixed up with 
picturesque description and sensible remark. Mr Chambers is not a man who com- 
bines in a workmanlike manner the materials of other authors ; the whole contents 
of his picture are originally collected by himself in a laborious personal investiga- 
tion. The very spot of an assassination is known to him; and no personage 
has been beheaded without Mr. Chambers knowing the window out of which he 
stepped to the scaffold. No castle has been witness to a scene of cruelty or blood- 
shed, (and what castle in Scotland is guiltless of such scenes ?) that our author is 
not familiarly acquainted, if not with the transaction as it took place, at least with 
all that the gossips have ever said about it.”—Aélas. 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; and Longman and Co., London, 





Just Published, Price7s. 6d., No. IV. of the 
OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Contrents.—I. Life and Works of Wieland.—II. Cailliaud’s Travels to 
Méro¢, and the White River, &c.—II1. Spanish Novelists.-1V. Niebuhr’s Roman 
History.—V. Neapolitan Superstitions.—VI. Paixhan’s New Maritime Force and 
Artillery —VII. Lebrun’s Voyage to Greece.—VIIi. Modern Spanish Comedy.— 
IX. Italian Literature of the Fighteenth Century.—X. Illyrian Poetry.—XI. Kleist’s 
Dramatic Works.—XII. Retzch’s Illustrations of Hamlet.--XIII. to XXVI. 
Critical Sketches of Latin, Italian, French, German, and Spanish Works.—Miscel- 
laneous Literary Notices, No. IV.—List of the Principal Works published on the 
Continent, from January to April, 1828. 

“The present number of the Foreign Quarterly Review is lighter, and more varied 
and interesting, than any of the preceding numbers. Itis really what a review 
ought to be—a collection of criticisms, not a bundle of essays. Of all foreign books, 
perhaps, foreign travels and voyages are those, analyses of which will tend to 
render this work most popular i ngland. At first sight, these are the works, 
also, which appear most easy to be analysed; but this is a mistake. To review, 
properly, a book of travels, the eritic should not only know whatever has been pre- 
viously written on the country of which the traveller speaks, but must likewise be 
able to single out in a moment, from those heaps of crudities and dulness, with 
In 


as a model. We shall mereiy add, that we trust the Foreign Quarterly will contain 
many such articles as the one on ‘ Cuilliand’s Travels,’ inthe present aumber. The 
article on Wieland is very ably written, and appears to be a just appreciation of 
that writer’s works. ‘That on Niebuhr is-unqnestionably the most elaborate that 
has yet appeared on the German historian in this country. The articles on the 
Spanish Novelists, and on Spanish Comedy, are clever and interesting. The short 
notices and miscellaneous matter aré copious «ud valuable.”— Weekly Review. 

«The Fourth Number of the Foreign Quarteriy Review, just published, contains 
acurious article on a method of arming ships, at present under consideration in 
France, aud which, if it stand the test of experience, is likely to make a great 
change in the mode of conducting naval war. 

“We have not time to speak of the other articles of this Number of the Foreign 
Quarterly, but we may state generally that it is amusing, clever, and varied. There 
is an article on the Life of Wieland, which is abridged from a German volume, but 
is full of acute original remarks, and, taken as it stands, forms a most beautiful and 
There is a good account of Cailliaud’s Travels in 
Ethiopia, an excellent analysis of Niebuhr’s Roman History, articles on Spanish 
novels, Illyrian poetry, Italian Literature, Modern Spanish Dramas, &c., which 
we have only glanced over. Asa whole, the number will sustain the character of 
the publication, and that is not saying little.”—Scotsman. 

‘This is a more miscellaneous and a better selected number, than any of those 
which preceded it. ‘The want of a periodical dedicated to foreign literature may be 
now truly said to be supplied; and supplied, too, with an ability fully equal to the 
diversity and difficulty of the task. Reviewing bas of late years so tyrannically vio- 
lated the principles of taste and criticism, that we rejoice to hail a publication which 
promises to instruct its seniors in their own art. The reviews in the Foreign Quar- 
terly are really criticisms, not essays ; they are addressed to the actual work in hand, 
and do not betray that vagrant and discursive habit that characterises their mono- 
tonous but able contemporaries. A book reviewed in the most esteemed of our pe- 
riodicals is introduced merely as a motto at the head of an abstract disquisition—a 
peg to hang a sermon on; and it is rarely alluded to by the critic, who only seems 
to require it as an excuse for publishing his own opinions. But we do not want 
those kind of opinions from critics; their opinions on the subject-matter are not 
what we sit down to peruse—but their opinions on the book that treats of the sub- 
ject-matter. We cheerfully accept even an egotistical parade of learning, and a su- 
perfluous display of style, if they are dedicated to the author reviewed, or form an 
appropriate accompaniment to the review; but the most solid acquirements, or eje- 
gant diction, are impertinent when introduced out of place. The best thing, if said 
inapplicably, does a violence to judgment. For this reason, in the first place, we 
heartily approve of the Foreign Quarterly Review. But it has still higher claims 
upon our regard. It is a condensed epitome of Continental literature, and presents 
to the mere English reader a general view of the progress and state of knowledge in 
those countries with whose language he is unacquainted. Nor does it confine its 
notices to any particular branches of learning and science, but embraces within its 
grasp every species of information that can be gleaned by intelligence and industry ; 
so that in one number it illustrates alnvest every distinct class of intellectual labour, 
and telegraphs the operations of distant countries with a fidelity and clearness 
worthy of the high purport of its design.” —Atlas. 

Published by TreutteL and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 30, Soho Square. 
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